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| Ring out the old! Ring in the new! 


“<f \NHIS SPIRIT, hitherto unknown, 
I call by a new name—GAS.” Thus 


spoke pioneer J oannes Baptista van Helmont 





| three centuries ago %« At the dawn of a New 
Year it is fitting to recall this trail blazer of 
a New Age; for the flickering flame kindled 
by the Belgian chemist has lighted the way 


to a great industry + To all our friends 





engaged in the fine work of public service 
initiated by van Helmont, we profter our 


sincere wishes for a year of peace, health and 


JOANNES BAPTISTA VAN HELMONT 


First Maker of Gas prosperity. 
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“Oh— we're getting reasonably good results with 


the gas purifying medium we're using now... Sure, I’m 





interested in saving... but, would | be justified in taking a 


chance in trying another oxide ?” 


Here’s the answer! Without any risk at all— 
try the Oxides we GUARANTEE will save 
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we now can offer, in 


important improvements 
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ard, A DEFINITE, WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
OF COST PER POUND OF SULPHUR 
REMOVED. You save — or we pay! 


Whether your need is immediate or not, ask for your guarantee NOW; 


put it into effect the next time you order. Write, phone or wire. 


E. J. LAVINO and COMPANY 


Chicago 1528 WALNUT ST., PHILA., PA. 
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FOURSEMET-SOLVAY REVERSE FLOW WATER 
GAS MACHINES have gone into service. They are 
building up a record of results that more than jus- 
tifies the enthusiasm of gas men for the process. 

These machines are now making gas with both 
coal and coke as generator fuel—with bunker 
**C’’ oil or gas oil for enrichment at average city 
gas heating value—with coke and gas oil for high 
B.t.u. gas. They are meeting satisfactorily the re- 
quirements of calorific value, specific gravity and 
volume output. 

The Semet-Solvay Reverse Flow Process is offered 


on its ability to deliver better yields from gas mak- 








ing materials and to lower the cost of gas in the 
holder. In substantiation of our claims, we shall 
let the machines built for Reverse Flow tell their 
own story in this series of advertisements. Figures 
presented offer a basis for comparison with in- 
dividual plant records. 

We believe it is possible to show that Reverse 
Flow can be installed in a majority of carbureted 
water gas plants, to yield economies and improve- 
ments that make it a most desirable investment. 
A preliminary calculation will be prepared with- 
out obligation for gas companies furnishing data 


on their present production. 


SEMET-SOLVAY 





Engineers 


40 RECTOR ST.. 







CORPORATION 





Contractors 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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CAST IRON 1 





THE STANDARD MATERIAL 
FOR UNDERGROUND MAINS 











pve to Cast Iron Bais and Socket pipe for submarine gas 
line replacing sub terial which failedafter3 years 

















THE CAST IRON PIPE RESEARCH ASSOCIATION, THOMAS F. WOLFE, RESEARCH ENGINEER, 1015 PEOPLES GAS BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





N the olden days, when the first cast iron underground 

main was installed, men read by the light from a candle 
or from oil burning in a shallow vessel. A century later 
came the —— chimney, followed by other improve- 
ments in artificial lighting, most of which are now 
obsolete. Yet that first cast iron main is still in service 
and cast iron pipe, essentially the same material as 
in 1664, is today the recognized standard for under- 
ground mains. Nothing has taken its place. A pipe 
material must meet 10 requirements for long life and 
economical service. Some materials meet some of these 
requirements but only cast iron pipe meets them all. 


Qa oD 


Look for the “Q-Check” registered trade mark. Cast 
iron pipe is made in diameters from 114, to 84 inches. 
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NOW READY 
FOR DELIVERY 


PIPE 
CORROSION 
and 
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COATINGS 
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This book containing 
over 45) pages, is 
now off the press. It 
is fully illustrated 
with many charts, 
diagrams and photos. 
See contents on this 17 
18 
19 
20 


page. 


Over 450 Pages 
Cloth Bound 


21 
22 


-_—— 23 

. ? 
Price 24 

Post Paid 

Single Copy $2.50 95 
26 
2 copies to one Special price on 27 
address $2.25 each 15 or more copies 28 
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The Contents Include 


History and Research 
Definition and Scope of 
Corrosion 

Corrosion ‘Theories 
Electro-Chemical Theory of 
Corrosion 

Stray Current Electrolysis 
Soil Surveys 

The Electrical Character- 
istics of Soils 

Soil Testing with Resistance 
Rods 

Soil Analysis 

Laboratory Test for Soil 
Corrosivity 

Burial Tests 

Survey by Observation 

The Corrosion Survey 
Collection and Use of Cor- 
rosion Measurements 
Summary of Soil Survey 
Procedure 

Necessary Qualities of a 
Protective Coating 

Pipe Surface Preparation 
Paints 

Petrolatum Coatings 
Vitreous Enamel and Syn- 
thetic Resin Coatings . 
Primers 

Asphalt Coatings 

Tar Base Enamel Coatings 
Practical Considerations in 
Application of Primers, 
Coatings &c. 

Pipe Coating Fillers 

Pipe Coating Shields 
Cement Coatings 

Cathodic Protection. 


American Gas Journal 
53 Park Place, New York 
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Industrial Burners 





ALCO Type C. 





Sue Astitictel Some of the many industrial uses for ALCO type C tips a 
Gas for use with artificial gas and ALCO type N. tips for ALCO Type N 
use with natural gas, include: Smoke houses, core ovens, for Natural 
Japanning ovens, bake ovens, soft metal melters, boil- Gas 


ing vats, blow pipes, mold dryers, furnace burners. 


Burners made of Lava do not burn out or clog with 
rust—Non carbonizing and Non-corrosive. 


These burners are not interchangeable as between 
natural and manufactured gas. Specify the right bur- 
ner and thereby obtain the result for which the tip was 
designed. 





Covered by U. S. Patents No. 1498644 and No. 1769821 


AMERICAN LAVA CORPORATION 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 











You Have the Best st_ Chance to Machine- Dig 


with 


| a iG \GICLEVE LANDS 


Dig Anywhere—Anytime .. . 


Every foot of trench that is machine-dug 
means money saved. 




















Pax 


“Clevelands” distinctive compact- 

ness, flexibility and ease of 

Furthermore transportation applied to the 

“Clevelands”’ trenching jo bs assures 
. a ere TD so maximum savings on the 

have the speed, 7° i — eS highest percentage of 

ruggedness and de- . i "ig ba your work. 

pendability that can only ss ) (F . — ot 

come from correct design . ‘ — 

and supreme quality construc- i. 

tion. ®t 


They DO MORE! — That's why “Cleve- ’ . —O het rhe? ; 
lands” Save You More Money. Be 7 


Let us demonstrate “Cleveland's” value on your wet te 
own jobs without obligations. Write today for details. oe a - 


THE CLEVELAND TRENCHER COMPANY 


20100 St. Clair Avenue “PIONEER OF THE SMALL TRENCHER” Cleveland, “Ohio 
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Modern British Gas Practices 


EFORE going into the develop 

ments which have taken place in 

Great Britain it is well to give 
you an idea of the relative 
their Gas Industry as compared with 
your own. All figures given in the 
paper are U. S. units. 


size oft 


From these figures you will note 
the British have no natural gas. 
In fact coal gas is their essential 
plant with water gas as an auxil 
iary, chiefly for peak loads. 

Sales per customer are low as 
compared with yours, but there is 
only a negligible amount of cen 
tral heating, although gas fires are 
in great use. An Englishman told 


By 
S. J. Beale 


General Manager and Director, 
The West Gas Improvement Company of America, 
New York, N. Y. 











me in great glee that he has a cen- S. J. BEALE 
Photo, Blank & Stoller 
Year 1936 
United States 
. New England 
Great Manufactured Natural (included in 
Britain Gas Gas U.S. figures) 
CONMEUIEES: oss cae cscs 10,775,444 9,704,000 6,771,000 1,321,880 
Gas Sold—Millions Cu. Ft.. 309,936 343,262 1,214,579 42,340 
Coal Carbonized—Tons ... 20,534,000 6,904,000 
Gallons oil used—(chiefly 
for Water Gas)......... 39,008,000 MA ZIIREO.... bwesaven 
Employees + 120,000 135,000 9,582 
Investment ..... $1.100.000,006 Nearly $5,000,000,000 
Gas Sales per Customer 
SO ee re eee 28,704 35,400 179,400 32,300 
tral heating system which is Quite often English central heat 
great joy to him because “Whe ing systems heat corners of large 


I get up in the morning the house 


is at a comfortable 50°F.” 
principal par paper 1d 

Nex ngland Ga issociation, Oper 

‘ Wor r, Ma ( er 


rooms which are not near the fire 
place, also passages and hallways, 

thing more. [’rofessor Bone 
has pointed out that the usual 
open coal fire radiates 25% into the 


but ne 


Inc., 


room and vents 15 M. cu. ft. per 
hour up the chimney whereas a 
gas fire radiates 55% into the room 
and changes the air 3 to 4 times 
per hour. In Britain it generally 
can be said that a coal fire for heat- 
ing a room is cheaper than a gas 
fire if used for four hours or more 
per day. 

He also stated that in Great 
britain from 1881 to 1915 (Decem- 
ber to February) the average tem- 
perature was 40°F. and with a 
humidity of over 80%, with 1-2/3 
hours sunshine average per day. 


Coal Carbonizing Plants 
There are many changes in gas- 


works equipment which are of in- 
terest. | am especially referring to 


continuous vertical retort installa- 
tions. 
Settings 

Improvements and modifications 


have been made in vertical retort 
benches, mainly in the direction of 
the circulation of waste gases and the 
method of admittance of producer 
gas and secondary air. This has re- 
sulted in reduction of fuel due to de- 
creased radiation, improvement in ul- 
timate life of the bench due to more 
uniform expansion and more exact 
and easy control of setting tempera- 
ture. 

Producers are grouped and placed 
at any convenient position in the re- 
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tort house, hot gases being fed to the 
settings in brick-lined steel flues. 


Waste-heat Boilers 


These are of the well known high 
velocity, fire tube, induced draft type. 
The motive power is either steam tur- 
bine, electric motor or steam engine. 

In most cases water has to be soft 
ened, the most popular methods 
ing soda ash or Zeolite. 


pe 


It is quite usual to have a continu 
ous blow-down from boilers, which | 
understand on a 350 H.P. boiler is 
about 12 gallons per hour. The heat 
from this is used in the heat ex- 
changer. 


Coal and Coke Handling 


Coal and coke handling is done 
very much along the lines as in the 
United States and there is a marked 
tendency in the last few years to belt 
conveyors and vibrating screens for 
coke, although the Peck Carrier type 
conveyor is usual for taking coke 
from the carbonizing plant and for 
simultaneously taking coal to the 
bunkers, and are usually in duplicate. 
It has been said of coke screens 
“their name is legion but there still 
remains the choice of evils.” 

Mr. C. H. Ward of the Gas Light 
and Coke Company early this year 
commented as_ follows :—‘‘Certainly 
the appearance of a new belt after a 
week's work is not such as to inspire 
hope for a long run. Fortunately, 
the upper surface of rubber which 
melts when very hot coke makes con- 
tact with it allows the fine breeze tuo 
adhere firmly so that the belt is soon 
covered with a fine layer of coke 
breeze which acts as a_ protection 
against further damage.” He further 
advises that, “a new belt should, if 
possible, be coated with hot Stock- 
holm tar and fine breeze before being 
put to work.” 

Dedusting coke with solutions does 
not appear to be adopted, but I un 
derstand that something is being done 
in Germany with a soap solution; | 
do not know any of the details con 
cerning this method. 

Experiments are being carried out 
with the activation of coke with cal 
cium chloride and other materials, 
the mixing being done prior to cat 
bonization. It has not yet been de 
termined how valuable this is and 
what its effect will be on the refrac 
tories of the setting. 

Over 60% of the gas supplied by 
3ritish gasworks is made in Continu- 
ous Vertical Retorts, and that is why 
I have said so much about them. ~ 
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The Porthcawl, Glamor- 
ganshire vertical retort 
house showing treatment 
of a steel frame building 
with brickwork, which al- 
so encloses the chimney. 


Intermittent Retorts 


In some parts of the country there 
is a demand for dense coke and that 
is the field for intermittents, although 
continuous verticals are considered 
the best plant for cheapest gas pro- 
duction. 


Coke Ovens 


The only gasworks having coke- 
ovens is the Beckton plant of the Gas 
Light and Coke Company of London. 
This Company is believed to be the 
largest in the world and has at least 
one installation of practically every 
type of commercially successful gas 
plant. 

Mr. E. G. Stewart of that Com- 
pany in a paper written about 1930 
said that in England a coke oven 
plant can not compete with continu- 
ous verticals unless its capacity ex- 
‘eeds 1,000 gross tons of coal per 
day 

Several coke oven plants operating 
at steel works or collieries supply gas 
Gas Companies and sell coke in 
the open market. 


Water Gas 


Water gas plants in England are 
used essentially for peak load pur- 


; 


poses unless it is found economic to 
use them to balance coke stocks. 

Mr. E. V. Evans in his paper 
“Consideration Upon the Processing 
of Coal,” before the Institution in 
June said that with existing processes 
it is justifiable to pay 25c per M. for 
oxygen. The Linde-Franke process 
was said to be making it for 12c. He 





said oxygen of a 90% purity can be 
produced in large quantities at 12c 
and l6c, but on a smaller scale it 
would cost 40c to 50c. 


Complete Gasification 


One of your members asked me to 
obtain information concerning the 
Australian complete gasification 
plant. This was built at Melbourne 
by the gas company Staff under the 
direction of the Chief Engineer, Mr. 
C. F. Broadhead. A brief description 
is given in the Australian National 
Gas Bulletin for June 1938, the es- 
sentials being as follows :- 

A pilot plant was built and experi- 
ments carried out for a year on com- 
binations of coke and tar, coal and 
tar, brown coal briquettes and re- 
sidual oil, and raw brown coal. 

The plant is a modified water gas 
plant and has a production of 750 M. 
cu. ft. per day. Commercial produc- 
tion commenced in June 1938 and the 
fuel is State of Victoria brown coal, 
although any solid or liquid fuel can 
be used. 

The plant has three generators, 
worked in such a manner that con- 
tinuous production of gas is insured. 
There is also a waste heat boiler. 
During each cycle one generator is 
being blown with air and the other 
two are making gas. There is an 
automatic controller for the stack, 
blow-gas, change over and steam 
valves, fuel charged, and oil or tar 
sprays to each generator. If any- 
thing goes wrong with the plant, an 
interlocking mechanism automatically 
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closes down the plant and sounds an 
alarm. 

It promises well for using Victoria 
brown coals as compared with prev 
ously used New South Wales coals. 

Since the calorific value of 
made in the complete 
plant, the exact value of which is not 
given, is lower than the 550 B.T.U. 
standard, it is mixed with gas from 
the coal gas plant whose gas is 20% 
above the required figure. 


oaAs 
Ya 


gasification 


Since commercial operation com 
menced in June of this year, further 
details have not been published. 

In England, Mr. F. H. 
at Harrogate, had horizontal retorts 
and built a modified water gas plant 
in an adjacent arch, the combination 
plant being run from 1920 to 1927, 
at which time both were taken down 
in order to build a coal gas plant of 
larger capacity. 


Robertson 


Hot coke was fed directly from the 
retorts to the water generator. 
Blow gas was passed around the re 
torts and hot water gas was passed 
through them. The set was auto- 
matically operated except for charg 
ing and clinkering. 


gas 


The CO content was 17% to 26% 
and when balanced for no coke sur- 
plus there was a yield of 180 therms 
per ton of coal of 380 B.T.U. gas. 

When making gas of 279 B.T.U 
there was a net efficiency of 75.2% 
blow gas being drawn into the re 
torts; and when making gas of 425.5 
B.T.U., with surplus coke available, 
there was a net efficiency of 62.5%. 

General opinion in England is that 
complete gasification will not be suc 
cessful until some means is found to 
improve the calorific value of the 
final and at present the ideal 
method is to build a water gas plant 
in a building adjacent to the coal gas 
plant, thus balancing the coke stocks 
as closely as possible to the best im- 
mediate advantage. 


gas, 


Mr. E. V. Evans, Chairman of the 
Research and Executive Committee 
of the “Institution” in a very fine 


paper “Consideration Upon the Prox 
essing of Coal,” read before that 
body in June last, said the gas thus 
made would be about 360 B.T.I 

with 60% of the thermal heat in the 
coal as but with hot 
charged directly to the water gas 
plant and utilizing the sensible heat 
of the water gas in carbonizing, also 
with the heat from blow gases, the 
efficiency will be about 70%, the final 
CO content of the gas being 30% 


2207 
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Carbonization 


At the Institution of Gas Engi 


~ 


neers Meetings in London last June, 


-American Gas Journal 


Mr. F. B. Richards, Chairman of the 
Woodall-Duckham Companies gave 
an extremely interesting paper and I 
can do no better than quote from it. 

He gave the following figures of 
make in therms of gas per day per 
square foot of ground area: 

Inclined retorts—1.15 therms 

Horizontals—1.48 therms 

Continuous Verticals 
therms 

Intermittent Vertical 
1.05 to 2.37 therms 

Coke Ovens—0.93 to 1.35 therms 
For installations of the same size, if 
with continuous verticals, ground 
space is 100, intermittent vertical 


? 


1.27 to 3.55 


Chambers 
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vertical retorts the charging and dis- 
charging devices are the same for 
small and large plants, also that, al- 
though a non-recuperative — setting 
uses 20% more fuel than a recupera- 
tive setting, the net fuel consumption 
with allowance for steam raised is 
80% of that of the recuperative 
setting. When heating settings with 
producer coupled with waste 
heat recovery, the cost of making gas 
is lower in spite of shorter life of 
settings. 


gas, 


Instruments 


As in all modern industry the gas 
industry is rapidly using more and 





The Worcester, England, 


retort house showing the steel frame enclosed with 


brickwork. 


chambers would be 115 and _horti- 
zontals 183. 

He also pointed out that the retort 
house cost of gas production accounts 
for 25% to 33% of the average sell- 
ing price of gas. 

In a previous paper Mr. Richards 
pointed out that when making gas of 
500 B.T.U. in continuous vertical re 
torts or intermittent chambers the 
following have similar effect on the 


cost of gas. 


25% more fuel 
75 ¢ . . e - l- 
75% more labor on the plant 


25% more capital expenditure 
1.10c less per gallon of tar made 
22c less per ton of coke sold 
He also pointed out that with hori 

zontals and intermittents the initial 

capital expenditure for charging and 
discharging machinery is very great 
in proportion to the total expended 
on small plants, but in continuous 


more devices for recording and indi- 
cating conditions in every phase of 
its Operations, thus reducing guess- 
work. 

Among instruments used in Eng- 
land which I do not remember hav- 
ing seen in the United States are a 
recording gravitometer and an oxy- 
gen recorder. 

At the Second International Con- 
ference on Bituminous Coal held in 
Pittsburgh in 1928 | heard Dr. Karl 
Bunte state that in the Ruhr district 
in Germany control of the quality of 
gas sent out is given by the formula: 
The calorific value of gas divided by 
the square root of its specific gravity. 
As this gives the thermal flow per 
second through an orifice it seems to 
be a better method of control, from 
the point of view of utilization, than 
mere calorific value. Hence the po- 
tential value of instruments such as 
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a gravitometer. There is little doubt 
that as time goes on we shall control 
more closely the characteristics of 
our gas which can only be done with 
proper recording instruments. 

In connection with the value of 
admitting air to purifiers the final 
oxygen content of gas has a bearing 
on the economics of gas making. Mr 
Richards pointed out in his paper 
that under average conditions on con 
tinuous vertical plants (450 to 500 
B.T.U. range) each 0.5% of un 
necessary oxygen means a loss o! 
two therms per ton of coal, which 
must be made up by steaming, and 
when making gas of higher calorific 
values the effect may be even greater. 

There are some Thomas Record 
ing Calorimeters in England, but 
those most generally in use are Sigma 
Recording, Peebles, Boys, Fair 
weather and Junkers. 


Processes Between Retort 
House and Holder 


With the exception of benzol ex 
traction I shall only outline processes 
which differ from those generally 
employed in this country. 
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placed in the purifiers in the 12 
months of operation. Previously 9 
boxes were changed per year as com- 
pared with 6 boxes now, the last two 
boxes being worked up to a sulphur 
ent (wet basis) of 53.75% and 
56.45% ; an increase over 8%. Ex- 
cess back pressure disappeared, and 
here is no difficulty in working 
boxes in either direction. 
Naphthalene has been reduced 
1.6 grains to 7.7 grains, and is 
now hardly traceable because it is 
now not carried to the purifiers in 
tar fog and evaporated as the tem 


rom 


perature rises. 

Che quality of liquor to the sul- 
phate plant has been also improved. 

Gas drying, chiefly by the calcium 
chloride process, is fairly general; 
and there is at least one glycerin 
drying plant. 

Gas holders are generally of the 
column guided, spiral guided, or 
waterless types; in that order, I be- 
lieve. One of the latter of large 
capacity, has been built at the Dagen- 
ham plant of the Ford Motor Com- 
pany, and is welded throughout. 
There are a few spherical pressure 





The Dumbarton, Scotland, retort house, 


which is a fine example of a house in 


which the steel frame is exposed 


Electric tar precipitators are com 
ing into more general use, and those 
who have them are very enthusiastic 
about them. 

Mr. J. E. Blundell of Carlisle, in 
a paper before the North British 
Association of Gas Managers on 
September 8 last, said that since th 
precipitator has been in use tar fog 
to the purifiers is reduced to almos 
nothing from 36 grains per 100 cu 
ft. Also no new oxide has _ been 


holders. It will perhaps interest you 
to know that spiral guided holders 
are still popular, as evidenced by one 
recently constructed at Sheffield hav- 
ing a capacity of eight million cubic 
feet. The Institution of Gas Engi- 
neers has a Committee on Gas Hold- 
ers and also regulations concerning 
their painting. There is now in force 
the Factories Act of 1937, which re- 
quires careful examination of hold- 


Practically all new station meters, 
particularly on large works, are of 
the Connersville type. 

Ammonia recovery is still being 
practiced, but mostly on the larger 
works and with very small profits. 
In 1921 the British Gas Industry 
made about 125,000 tons of Sulphate 
of Ammonia, mostly for export, and 
got over $100.00 per ton for it. 
(Coke for export also commanded a 
high price then). In 1936 only 90,000 
tons were made and sold for about 
$33.50 per ton. There is a_ small 
quantity of household ammonia 
made. 

The practice of small plants con- 
centrating their ammoniacal liquor 
and shipping to central plants ap- 
pears to have ceased. 

It has been suggested that am- 
monia from gas works can be used 
as a refrigerating medium. It is in- 
teresting to note that there is in 
operation at Tottenham an ammonia 
refrigerating plant for cooling the 
circulating oil of the benzol plant. 
Due to the lower temperature of am- 
monia as compared with water, ben- 
zol extraction is more complete. 

The ammonia market causes gas 
engineers much trouble in finding a 
way to dispose of their liquor. Some 
is diluted and suitably disposed of. 
There are cases where it is used on 
producer grates, but this is not very 
satisfactory due to smell as well as 
disintegration of brickwork and 
about 10% reduction in the life of 
grate plates. 

Except in the very large gas 
works, tar is usually sold to central 
plants where it is worked up; and 
in some, profits are shared with those 
supplying the tar; but financial re- 
turn from tar is not usually satisfac- 
tory. The British Road Tar Asso- 
ciation is urging the use of tar for 
roads. 

In his presidential address to the 
“Institution” in June last, Mr. H. C. 
Smith of Tottenham said, “The qual- 
ity of refined tar prepared as a road 
surface dressing has shown con- 
tinual improvement, so much so that 
a road properly dressed with a suit- 
able tar may now be expected to last 
for a minimum of three years while 
carrying 5,600 tons of traffic per day ; 
while a non-toxic tar can be readily 
obtained which may be applied with 
absolute confidence in the vicinity of 
fishing streams and rivers. The 
Ministry of Transport is encouraging 
the use of thin carpets on trunk 
roads.” Mr. Smith also suggested 
research to find additional uses for 
tar. 

In 1936 the British Gas Industry 
made 250 million gallons ef tar 
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which is usually valued at 5 to 6¢ 
per gallon. 

Surplus tar is made into creosote 
which is suitable for hydrogenation 
and pitch, 


Benzol Extraction at Gas Works 

Benzol recovery for motor fuel 
from gas at coke ovens, gas works 
and tar distilleries increased from 47 
million gallons in 1934 to 61 million 
gallons in 1936. This increase is ex 
plained by a duty on imported petro 
leum products of 6.7¢ per gallon in 
1928, which was increased to 13.3c 
in 1935, and to 15c a month or so 
ago. 

\ccording to the Falmouth report 
on “QOul from Coal,” published in 
February 1938, almost all coke oven 
plants extract benzol—from 979% 
of coal carbonized in 1936 in which 
vear gas works extracted benzol 
from 47.3% of coal carbonized, 
which latter figure yielded 12 million 
gallons of refined motor spirit. 

The total of 61 million gallons of 
refined spirit is only 4% of total 
requirements. The report continues 
that if all gasworks scrubbed for 
benzol at the efficiency of coke oven 
scrubbing, a further supply of 42 
million gallons of crude benzol 
would be available. 

The yield of crude benzol from 
coke ovens is a little over 3 gallons 
per ton of coal, and from gasworks 
2.4 gallons per ton. Due to refining 
losses these yields are reduced by 
about 15%. 

To diverge a little, the report states 
that in 1936 there were 38 million 
gallons of creosote exported, of 
which one-half to two-thirds came 
to the U. S. A. 

Usual methods used for benzol ex- 
traction are scrubbing with oil and 
the activated carbon process. For 
some years in Belgium there has been 
a plant for benzol extraction by a 
refrigerating process. 

W. G. Adam and G. W. Anderson 
said before the World Power Con- 
ference in Berlin, in 1936, that the 
activated carbon process can be used 
only on purified gas and that 95% 
of the distillate 1s below 120° C. 
They also said removal of organic 
sulphur compounds is 70%, as com- 
pared with 40% to 60% in oil wash- 
ing plants. 

In Mr. Blundell’s paper, previous- 
ly referred to, he shows some in 
teresting comparisons. He  car- 
bonizes 920 tons of coal and makes 
2.466 gallons of benzol per week, 
or 2.68 gallons per ton of coal, Per 
gallon of benzol there are required 
60 gallons of water and 50 pounds 
of steam. also one fifteenth gallon 
of make-up oil. 


The East Hull, England 
retort house which is a 
good example of enclos- 
ing the building frame 
with bricks. 


It is unusual for the smaller plants 
to extract benzol, and one authority 
gives a minimum size of plant as 20 
millions per year with horizontals 
and 40 millions per year plant with 
verticals. 

In the general range of send-out 
gas 450 to 475 B.T.U., there is a loss 
of 15 to 20 B.T.U. per cubic foot 
when scrubbing for benzol, and addi- 
tional coal must be carbonized to 
make up this loss. 

In a plant at Berkhamsted making 
100 millions per year, the total cost 
of 1 gallon of benzol, including cap- 
ital cost and repairs, was 13.4c which 
was sold at 19.6c and yielded a 
profit of 6.2c. 

In a paper before the Manchester 
and District Junior Gas Association 
on February 6, 1935, Mr. Hodkin- 
son of Stretford said: “Partial ben- 
zol stripping causes gum troubles on 
the district, probably due to the re- 
moval of phenol which may act as a 
gum inhibitor.” This occurred with 
removal of 0.54 gallons per ton, as 
compared with their usual removal 
of 2.55 gallons. 

There is a great desire in Great 
Britain to reduce the sulphur content 
of gas as low as possible, even to 3 
grains per 100 cubic feet. Much 
can be done by washing with very 
much larger quantities of oil than 
is required for benzol stripping. Al 
though this method is sometimes 
used, it is not really satisfactorv ; 
and better methods are being sought. 

In his paper Mr. Blundell said, 
that at the end of 1936 Germany 
was again recovering benzol, but ex- 
cept at the larger works this had not 





been done since the end of the war. 

He said that in France powers 
are provided to compel debenzoliz- 
ing of gas, and this is enforced on all 
but small works. Government sub- 
sidy is small and the process is 
rarely a source of revenue to gas 
works. 

In Italy benzol recovery was en- 
forced by decree in 1925 on all 
works making more than 70 million 
cu. ft. per year (2 million cubic 
meters), of which there were 28 
works producing 400 million cubic 
meters between them. The other 147 
works only produced a total of 60 
million cubic meters. As the finan- 
cial return is poor few works recov- 
ered benzol until the government 
brought pressure to bear. 


Research 


In his William Young Memorial 
Lecture “The Education, Training, 
and Selection of the Technical and 
Administrative Personnel of the Gas 
Industry,” delivered before the 
North British Association of Gas 
Managers on September 8 last, Sir 
Frederick West outlined what has 
been done concerning research. 

He stated organized research start- 
ed in Britain in 1929 when various 
committees were set up in the “In- 
stitution.” Among subjects consid- 
ered are Refractory Materials, Am- 
monia Recovery, Effluent Disposal, 
Street Lighting, Gas Appliances, In- 
dustrial Uses, Gasholders, Calori- 
meters, Meters, Pipes, Purifiers, 
Safetv, Carbonization and Water 
Gas Production, Sulphur, Gum, etc. 
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Also the Gas Light and Coke Com 
pany about that time set up its own 
research organization in ‘‘Watson 
House” and has done valuable work, 
particularly that on combustion 
standards. 

The “Institution” has affiliations 
with Leeds University and main- 
tains a fellowship there, and receives 


close-cooperation from the Livesey 


professor there. 

There is also the Government Fuel 
Research Station of the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research. 
As well as co-operating in testing 
plants of all types, at its own station 
research is carried out on all matters 
pertaining to fuels including, of 
course, coals, and surveys are also 
made at the mines. Some of the 
researches of particular interest to- 
day are :— 

Hydrogenation of coal and tar and 

the synthesis of hydrocarbons from 

mixtures of carbon monoxide and 

-hydrogen. 

The complete gasification of coal. 

Constituents of coal and synthetic 

lubricating oils. 

Synthesis of hydrocarbons. 

Hydrogenation of coals. 
Equipment also included are: 

Domestic fuel testing rooms. 

Full sized carbonizing plant. 

Full sized water gas plant. 

Hydrogen producing plant. 

Motor vehicle producers. 

Compressors and plant for 

handling hydrogen up to 400 at- 

mospheres. 

Gauge testing machines for testing 

gauges to 600 atmospheres. 

Hydrogenation of oils. 

Colloidal investigations. 

Pressure extraction of coal with 

benzene at 750 pounds per square 

inch. 

Preparation of catalysts for oil 

synthesis. 

Dry cleaning of coal. 

The British Cast Iron Research 
Association has offered to co-operate 
whole heartedly with the British gas 
industry for developing special met- 
als for any purpose. It is said that 
nearly half the cast iron pipe used 
in Britain is for gas distribution. 


Education 


At the larger industrial centers 
there have been for many years 
courses in Gas Engineering and Sup- 
ply. Prior to 1923 the only exams 
were those of the City and Guilds 
of London, successful results 
recognized in the form of a certifi 
cate. 

Since 1923 the “Institution” has 
taken over the Education Scheme; 
and only those students who satis 
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factorily pass its examinations are 
permitted to become members, and 
not admitted to full membership un- 
less they write a satisfactory thesis. 

The Education Committee of the 
Institution acts in conjunction with 
the Government Board of Education. 
There are 45 approved centers for 
courses in Gas Manufacture and 
Supply, and other centers for minor 
courses. 


Oil From Coal 


To foster the production of 
petroleum products from indigenous 
materials, Government aid is given 
to this potential industry by the im- 
position of duties on imported petro- 
leum. 

Various investigations and reports 
have been made, and it is from two 
of them that I quote. They are 
the report of the Sub-Committee on 
Oil from Coal of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. This report was 
published in February, 1938, and is 
familiarly known as the Falmouth 
Report after Lord Falmouth, Chair- 
man of the Sub-Committee. Also 
the report “Labour’s Plan for Oil 
from Coal” which was prepared by 
a Committee of the Party and pub- 
lished in June, 1938. 


Synthesis Process 


The process consists of conversion 
of the so-called “synthesis” gas, a 
mixture of 1 volume of CO and 2 
volumes of Hz, into an oil product; 
and it can be divided into three 
stages: (1) Gasification of coal, (2) 
Purification of gas, (3) Synthesis 
of hydrocarbon oils. : 

There are three general methods 
of gasification: (a) Carbonization in 
coke ovens and the resulting coke 
treated with steam in a water gas 
generator to produce water gas of 
50% H., 40% CO and 10% inerts. 
It is then necessary to increase the 
H, content until it contains twice as 
much H, as CO. (b) Coke oven gas 
is used to raise the proportion of 
H, in the water gas as required. (c) 
Direct production of water gas con- 
taining more than usual percentage 
of H, by treating bituminous coal in 
a Water gas generator. 

Primary products are a mixture 
of approximately the following pro- 
portions by weight: Light condensi- 


1 
} 


ble hydrocarbons (butane, propane, 


pentane, etc.) 8%; motor spirit 
20% ; “Diesel” oil 39% ; paraffin wax 
3! By cracking the “Diesel” oil it 


can be transformed into motor 
spirit yielding 80° of the oil by 
weight, or 31.2% of the total syn- 
thetic products. Added to the motor 
spirit fraction, a total motor spirit 


yield is obtained of 80% by weight 
of synthetic products. 

The gasification of 4 to 4% tons 
of coke gives 1 ton of synthetic prod- 
ucts, and requires carbonization of 
5.3 to 6 tons of bituminous coal. 
Stated another way, the carboniza- 
tion of 1 ton of bituminous coal gives 
53-61 gallons of liquid products from 
which 43-49 gallons of motor spirit 
can be obtained. During the making 
of coke another two to three gallons 
of benzol are obtained. 

The motor spirit directly obtained 
is of mediocre quality and has a 
maximum octane number of 68. 
However, the primary products are 
a source of the hydrocarbon gases 
known as olefines from which iso- 
octane can be obtained. 

The “Diesel” oil is of the highest 
quality, having a cetene number of 
100 compared with 65 for first-grade 
“Diesel” oils from petroleum. 

In Britain the propane, butane, 
etc., are “bottled” under pressure and 
sold as “Calor Gas.” They can also 
be easily liquefied and sold as motor 
fuel. 

Catalysts containing nickel and 
cobalt are used in the process, so the 
synthesis gas must be purified of 
HeS and organic sulphur com- 
pounds. This is done quite simply 
by the operators of the Fischer- 
Tropsch Process. 

Research work on synthesis was 
begun in 1925 by Fischer & Tropsch 
in Germany; and plants have been 
built there since 1936 which, by the 
end of 1939, will have an annual out- 
put of 250 million gallons. However, 
it must be remembered that there 
are vast quantities of brown coal de- 
posits in Germany. Their system 
has or is about to be adopted in 
France, Japan and South Africa. A 
license to build and operate a plant 
of economic size, probably 28 to 33 
thousand tons annual capacity, is 
$500,000. 

There is a British company named 
Synthetic Oils Ltd., which is erect- 
ing a plant of their own design to 
treat 150 M. cubic feet of gas per 
day. 

In this system direct use is made 
of blue water gas and of a catalyst 
which is claimed to resist the effects 
of sulphur. It claims higher yields 
of a superior quality of most prod- 
ucts as compared with the Fischer- 
Tropsch process, and the Labor 
Party claims that the whole of Brit- 
ish colliery output could be proc- 
essed. 

To date there is operating in Great 
Britain only a Government Research 
Station pilot plant of 100 cubic 
feet per hour synthesis gas Capacity, 
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and there are not available reliabk 
figures of yields and costs. 


Hydrogenation 


Materials suitable for hydrogena 
tion include coal, brown 
creosote and petroleum oils. 


coal, tar, 
[he essential feature of the sys 
tem is, by a catalytic process, to 
convert the various substances treat 
ed into oil in the presence of H. 
supplied from an_ outside 
When treating petroleum the pur 
pose is to improve the yields and 
qualities of particular oil products 

When coal is processed it is 
cleaned and pulverized and mixed 
with an equal weight of oil to form 
a paste to which is added a small 
quantity of catalyst. The 
used depends on the raw material 
and finished product required. 


source 


catalyst 


The paste is injected against a 
working pressure of 275 atmospheres 
(pressures up to 350 atmospheres 
are contemplated in any new plant, 
and it is believed that even higher 
pressures are being adopted in Ger- 
many) and is_ passed to. the 
hydrogenation plant, where it is 
mixed with H, in converters at the 
required temperature. Liquefaction 
of the coal takes place at about 
450° C. 

The coal, with the exception of a 
small quantity of coke and oily resi- 
due, which is used as fuel, is trans 
formed into. oils consisting of heavy 
oil which is recycled, middle oil and 
petrol. The middle oil is treated 
in the vapor phase plant, in which 
the oil is vaporized, mixed with H, 
as before in the presence of a cata 
lyst. The vapor phase product is 
then distilled to separate the petrol 
from the residual middle oil, which 
is treated again. The petrol as made 
is a finished, high grade product. 
Sometimes the middle oil is sold as 
“Diesel” oil. 

Hydrogen for the process is chief- 
ly made from coal by way of coke 
and water gas. As hydrocarbon gases 
are produced in the hydrogenation 
process they are converted into H, 
by the methane-steam process. 

In 1936 the plant produced 135,- 
000 tons of petrol from a plant of 
170,000 tons designated capacity 
There were many difficulties experi 
enced on this large scale plant, but 
it is said none were fundamental 

Results show that 1 ton of petrol 
is obtained from each 1% to 2 tons 
processed, or for each 5 tons of 
coal used. 

For a completely new plant on an 
open site, and including capital, in- 
terest, etc., of 170,000 tons of petrol 
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The Southend -on - Sea 
vertical retort house of 
the Gas Light & Coke 


Company; this was care- 
fully designed to prevent 
chimneys and_ unsightly 
points from being seen as 
this 


popular summer resort is 
yards 


the sea-shore of 
only a hundred 


away, the result is very 


excellent and effective. 


ee 


per year capacity the capital cost 
would be $40 million. 

It is estimated that (allowing for 
an import duty of at least 13.3c per 
gallon) with a selling price at works 
of 20c per gallon and works cost of 
12c, there is a profit of 4.45c, allow- 
ing for depreciation in 20 years and 
no obsolescence. This represents (on 
this plant) a return of 614% on in- 
vestment. 

If depreciation and obsolescense 
are written off in ten years the profit 
is O.88c per gallon, representing a 
return of 114%. 

Present knowledge of the synthetic 
and hydrogenation processes is such 
that it is recognized they are as yet 
only suitable for use in a national 
emergency when imported materials 
are difficult to obtain 


Low Temperature Carbonization 


Over 200 processes of low tem- 
perature carbonization have been 
proposed, but in 1936 there were fif- 
teen plants operating on a commer- 
cial or semi-commercial scale. These 
represented eleven different process- 
es, and are about evenly distributed 

externally and_ internally 
retorts. Both include rotary 


between 
heated 
retorts. 

\s far as I have been able to learn, 
the most commercially successful to 
date is the ‘“Coalite” system of Low 
Temperature Carbonisation  Ltd., 
which has several plants in operation. 
It consists essentially of vertical 
tapered tubes operated intermittently, 
and heated externally. 

The Labour Party report says of 
low temperature coke, which is ac- 
knowledged to be the prime product 
of the rather than motor 
spirit or tar; “In practice it is found 
that when low temperature coke is 
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substituted for coal as a domestic 
fuel, the quantity of coke used is not 
less than the quantity of coal dis- 
placed, and is often considerably 
higher” (The italic is mine. ) 

Dr. Margaret Fishenden in a series 
of tests determined that the radiant 


efficiency of low temperature coke 
was 30%-33% as compared with 
25% for coal. 


Low temperature carbonization is 
generally in the 400° to 800° C. 
range, and 79% coke residue results 
in the form of smokeless fuel. Two 
to three gallons of refined motor 
spirit are obtained per ton of coal, 
also about another 1% gallons from 
the tar. 

Total tar yield is 19 to 21 gallons. 
After distilling 1% gallons as motor 
spirit the remainder may be used as 
boiler fuel, distilled to pitch yielding 
11 gallons of light fuel oil and 70 
pounds of pitch, or may be hydro- 
genated to produce from 15 to 16 
gallons of motor spirit. 

In most cases all the gas is used to 
heat the retorts. 


Coal 


The British gas industry is having 
to pay more for its coal under a gov- 
ernment controlled coal “quota’”’ sys- 
tem which also includes higher prices, 
an increase of 33% in the past two 
they having their 
troubles too, and although they were 
receiving higher prices for coke a 
vear or two ago there is a reduction 
in coke returns which now is more 
than absorbed by the increased cost 
of coal. 

Some companies are buying coal 
on ash and moisture received ) 
basis. 

Coal carbonized in 1936 in the gas 

(Continued on page 50) 
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N addition to the depression, there 
appear to be several other deep- 
rooted reasons which explain the 

difficulty most adventurers into air 
conditioning are having in making a 
profit, why sales volumes are low, 
and why not a few purchasers com- 
plain. These reasons provide an 
opportunity which the gas industry 
should recognize if it would secure a 
truly wide market when business is 
in fact nationally restored. 

Some of the main reasons for the 
unsatisfactory conditions mentioned 
I list as follows: 

1. The executives, as well as many 

men placed in the position of 
doing the application engineer- 
ing, even, do not have a clear 
conception of the basic problem 
of air conditioning. 
There are complications which 
make both mass marketing and 
rule of thumb methods of ap- 
plication hazardous, in compari- 
son say, with radiator or gravity 
warm air heating. 

3. The market is not well segre- 
gated as to products and its 
limits are net seemingly very 
thoroughly realized. 

4. The limitations of the various 
standard products, and of the 
“standard” application methods 
are apparently not entirely ap- 
preciated by manufacturers or 
dealers. 

5. In comparison with the cost of 
homes, the cost is too high. 

6. On the other hand, with respect 
to both the technical problem 
and what people expect, the cost 
has been depressed too low 
when applied to the usual resi- 
dential constructions. 

7. Since most purchasers are un- 
able to diagnose proposals 
which differ widely in method, 
standards are too much gov- 
erned by first cost. 

8. It is not generally realized that 
successful air conditioning de- 
pends on considerably more 
than standardized products as- 
sembled in the cellar. The im- 
portance of the remainder of 
the system and the manner of 
its assembly is_ insufficiently 
considered. 
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Residence Air Conditioning 


With Gas 


By 
A. Warren Canney 


+ 


9. Last but not least, construction 
practice found in_ existing 
homes is not suited to low cost 
air conditioning, and helpful 
changes to reduce the first cost 
and also improve the results of 
air conditioning in new con- 
struction is discouragingly 
slow. 


The Essential Problem of 
Air Conditioning 

\ basis for the real problem of air 
conditioning may be established by a 





The author discusses cer- 
tain phases of design of 
winter air conditioning sys- 
tems in medium and large 
sized residences. Whether 
or not you agree fully with 
his ideas, his point of view 
is extremely interesting and 
merits thoughtful consid- 
eration. 





study of the accompanying diagram, 
and the reader is urged to pause and 
examine this diagram long enough to 
grasp its chief implications. The em- 
phasis here is on the relatively large 
amount of heat a person loses by 
radiation, and that this is a function 
of the temperature of surrounding 
surfaces. 

To explain the diagram: Solid 
lines and arrows indicate how the 
human body loses heat; dotted lines 
show how air conditioning influences 
these heat losses by controlling fac- 
tors shown in circles. Percentages 
for radiation, convection and evapo- 
ration are approximate averages for 
a normally clothed adult standing 
still, as developed from studies at the 
Smithsonian Institute by L. B. 


Aldrich and reported in the Insti- 


‘ 


tute’s publication “A Study of Body 
Radiation.” The rate of evaporation 
is different for each individual, vary- 
ing with the amount of exercise. 
Rates of radiation and convection are 
constant for each specific thermal 
environment. To maintain comfort 
conditions, the total heat generated 
by the body is balanced by the total 
heat loss according to restrictions im- 
posed by (1) the inside surface tem- 
peratures of walls, windows, etc., and 
(2) air-conditioning factors. Unless 
the air keeps the inside surfaces of 
exterior walls and windows warm in 
winter, “cold 70” exists, and the job 
is unsatisfactory. Thus, air distribu- 
tion to set up proper control over 
body radiation is equally important 
to maintaining normal air tempera- 
ture. 

From the preceding, it is evident 
that structural conditions plus the 
method of air conditioning combine 
to establish comfort. The diagram 
shows that the temperature of the air 
alone does over 80% of the job and 
that humidity is a minor but never- 
theless important factor. And the 
whole idea is to keep inside surfaces 
close to the proper air temperature. 
Where window area is large, this is 
difficult by any form of heating sys- 
tem. But if the thermal insulative 
value of exterior construction is 
high, it is easy to keep room sur- 
faces, to which the body radiates 
heat, close to the desired temperature 
of the room air. The first cost of the 
air conditioning is then considerably 
reduced, as is the operating cost. 

Uninsulated walls and single glass 
windows are the mischief makers. If 
there is a grille at the window sill 
to warm the glass, the difficulty is 
overcome; but this is expensive. In 
my opinion there is need for a uni- 
versal change in construction practice 
so that the heating system need no 
longer extend to the rim of the 
building. At any rate, the matter of 
controlling comfort is definitely tied 
up with the prevention of room sur- 
faces from deviating appreciably 
from desired air temperature. It is 
difficult to understand why _ this 
thought had not long ago been given 
more consideration by the construc- 
tion industry, because here lies the 
chief benefit of radiators, which we 
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had as a directive indication of the 
solution long before we had statistics 
on how body heat is dissipated. Bun 
I am an advocate of shifting build 
ing design practice so as to admit of 
simplified low cost air conditioning 
practice, rather than building so as to 
create conditions which are impos- 
sible of solution in full accord with 
the requirements of body comfort 

We have practically every variety 
of building condition in residences 
alone, while the natural laws of com 
fort are forever fixed. 

Facing realities, the air condition 
ing industry is selling equipment to 


existing buildings, designed with 


LIGHTS, WARM OBJECTS SUCH 
AS HOT PLATES, URNS efc. , 
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emphasize that in existing usual con- 
structions, limiting inside surface 
temperatures of exterior materials 1s 
definitely an important phase of air 
conditioning, a problem dumped in 
the lap of the application engineer. 
This is related to air distribution, 
which is discussed later. 

The next matter which must be 
grasped to understand air condition 
ing is that each room in a _ house 
varies in its total demand for heat 
with respect to its maximum demand 
for heat. The demand for heat is 
not a linear function of outside air 
temperature because of (1) varia 
tion in infiltration with changes in 
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neither a concept of the true problem 
of human comfort, nor with any 
thought that a duct system of heat- 
ing or cooling would later be added. 
As for converting existing gravity 
warm air systems into so-called air 
conditioning—well, I suppose there 
is a market, but the industry cannot 
proceed unless at least one or two 
fundamental objectives are under- 
stood and agreed upon. I wish to 


wind direction and velocity, and (2) 
variation in the heat emission to the 
air within each space,—a function of 
occupancy and use. In extreme but 
not unusual cases, structurally simi- 
lar rooms may require heating of the 
one with cooling of the other simul- 
taneously. An eight room house 
might be likened to eight tanks of 
water, each with a drain pipe of dif- 
ferent size which can remove the 


water from each at a definite max: 
mum rate when a valve in each drain 
is wide open. This maximum rate 
represents the maximum heating load 
of each room in our analogy. 

Suppose eight people are told to 
open the eight drain valves, and 
meanwhile eight other sale open 
faucets to the tanks, adding water. 
The corresponding job of air condi- 
tioning would be to admit water 
(heating) or pump it out (cooling) 
as required to sustain a constant 
water level in each tank. Although 
each tank has a fixed maximum limit 
to its own rate of drainage and 
water supply, most present heating 
and cooling practice would try to 
maintain the water level to each and 
every tank with but one float in one 
of arbitrarily chosen tanks, and oper- 
ate one valve in a pipe supplying 
water through a pipe distributing 
system to all of the tanks. Anyone 
could see that this arrangement 
would have a small chance of sus- 
taining the water level constant in 
any of the eight tanks, but the one 
in which the float was installed. In 
this analogy, the float represents the 
room thermostat. It is almost always 
installed in the living room, whether 
or not this location represents an 
average of the thermal conditions. 
Residence work just can’t afford 
large amount of engineering over- 
head. 

lf we were to group the tanks and 
use two or more floats and piping 
systems, according to the compara- 
tive rate of demand for water, the 
water levels would be better regu- 
lated. When two or more room 
thermostats operate to control either 
the amount, or the temperature of 
the air, to two or more respective 
branches of the air supply duct sys- 
tem, the appellation of “zoning” is 
ascribed to such sub-division. 

The preceding is intended to pro- 
vide a rough portrayal of two pri- 
mary fundamentals of all air con- 
ditioning installed with the intent of 
providing human comfort continu- 
ously, regardless of occupancy o1 
winter weather. 


These fundamentals are: 

(1) Comfort is contingent on the 
temperature of ~surrounding 
material surfaces being close 
to desired room air tempera- 
ture. 

(2) Maintenance of winter com- 
fort depends on compensating 
for the net heat loss from 

each individual room. 


The changes in the loss of heat 
take place gradually, and the com- 
mercial rise of air conditioning and 
high potential satisfaction to be de 
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rived from it as against any other 
mode of comfort control lies in the 
fact that air is a fluid, and thus lends 
itself as the perfect medium of 
control. 

Gas, too, is a fluid, and lends itself 
similarly to gradual throttling con 
trol. Hence this article, 
is not being given, in my opinion, 
the chance to do what it is capabl 
ot. 


The Market 


Facing facts, let us put two con 
ditions together. First, air condition 
ing to be right is expensive. Second, 
the number of people who can afford 
it is very limited, as the following 
table indicates which shows the dis 
tribution of income among owners of 
heated residences in a typical Ameri 
can city, based on a total count of 
over 27,000 home owners: 


because as 


Annual Income Per Cent of Total 
$1,500 to $2,000 
$2,000 to $3,000 4 
TORS ot ree 3% 
$5,000 to $7,000 ........ 14 of one per cent 
Above $7,000 ........ 4 of one per cent 


This table doesn’t tell the story 
quite as well as the bald statement 
that only about 4% earn in a whole 
year more than a year ‘round air 
conditioning system costs. Moreover, 
there are few people in the lower 
income group who can afford to pay 
a half year’s salary for anything 
In short, the market is decidedly 
limited. 

But there is a distinguishing ele- 
ment: A non-zoned system for a 
small house with small rooms has a 
fairly good chance for success; but 
the same type of products are built 
in larger sizes for application in 
larger houses, and there the effect is 
disappointing. In short, as soon as 
we get away from the six or seven 
room small house, trouble sets in 
This may even be true in a rather 
small house with an unusually large 
living room. Conventional methods 
break down. So the industry reall) 
faces the more complex technical 
problem of those who can afford air 
conditioning nearly as much as that 
provided by the smaller house owned 
by the man in the low income group 
for whom practically all standard 
furnace products are created and 
who 1s assumed to comprise the mass 
market. 

If the market limitations men 
tioned were better realized, the at- 
tempts to standardize air condition 
ing practice would, on the one hand, 
be confined to a narrower field of 
application ; while on the other hand, 
those in the higher income group 
would receive a higher degree of sat- 
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because the necessary em- 
would be given application 
engineering. 
lhe situation exists that more em- 
phasis should be placed at this time 
on the market comprising those in 
the higher income group wherein a 
completely integrated job is required, 
if for no other reason than to keep 


isfaction 


phasis 


air conditioning in good _ repute 
imone the men in this inccme 
racket 
The Importance of Zoning— 
How It Is Accomplished 

In houses of medium size and 


larger, zoning is extremely impor- 
tant. From a results standpoint, it 
is something which cannot be car- 
ried too far. 

As previously mentioned, there are 
only two ways to control air for the 
purpose of maintaining a constant 
temperature of the air in an en- 
closure: varying either the volume or 
the temperature of the air delivered. 

At the present time, it.is general 
practice to sub-divide larger houses 
in two or three zones, occasionally 
more, and install not just volume 
control which gradually throttles the 
delivery of air, but dampers which 
are either fully open or fully closed. 
This practice is not good—but it is 
less expensive, costing only one-third 
to one-quarter the price of graduallv 
operating controls—a difference of 
perhaps $60.00. 

It is not good because (1) opera- 
tion in mild weather causes over- 
heating. By being cyclic in action, it 
destroys the fluid, controllable prop- 
erty of air to provide the results 
everyone expects of air conditioning, 

2) it causes drafts by upsetting an 

air distributing system which could 
be called good when the air is being 
delivered, (3) it wastes the invest- 
ment by periodically not circulating 
the air at all, and (4) the potential 
value of gas as a fluid medium of 
control is decreased by the inter- 
position of an on-and-off type of 
control. 

With a furnace, it would be better 
to employ throttling type of controls 
for regulation of air volume. How- 
ever, a really good air conditioning 
installation will not be solely de- 
pendent on volume control, for, as the 
total volume is reduced, the amount 
of outside air introduced is reduced 
in proportion. The furnace as a gen- 
eral thing is unfortunately not well 
adaptable to the problem of air con- 
ditioning in any except the small 
single-zone residence. 

On one recent installation, how- 
ever, the author applied two fur- 
one for each zone, and I 
believe this is an increasing practice. 


{ 


naces, 


Constant vs. Variable Air Volume 


Before purchasing a winter air 
conditioning system with volume con- 
trol, a purchaser should be informed 
that the average outside air tempera- 
ture is such that he will secure, on 
the average, throughout the winter, 
than half the rated maximum 
volume of air circulation. In my ex- 
perience, an informed purchaser de- 
sires constant air volume. This can 
only be effected by installing a steam 
or hot water boiler and thermostati- 
cally regulating the flow through the 
coils in each zone. This makes a 
superior air conditioning system, be- 
cause air volume is kept constant, air 
distribution substantially remains as 
planned and adjusted, outside air 
quantity is sustained, and on the 
whole, the ‘usage’ factor of the al- 
ready high investment is kept at its 
maximum, 


less 


At the present time, to keep the 
first cost down, intermittent opera- 
tion of the fan is the rule to avoid 
discharging draft-provoking cool air 
into the rooms. Here again, the 
utility of the investment is discarded 
most of the time. When constant vol- 
ume is desired with zoning, the 
equipment and methods proffered in 
the present market are for the most 
part inadequate. The ultimate ideal, 
of course, would be to place a gas- 
fired unit of special design in the 
main supply duct to each zone, which 
either directly heated the air (as 
with a miniature-sized furnace), or 
to heat water through the coil in each 
zone. This is mentioned only to in- 
dicate how gas could be used to ideal 
advantage from a results and operat- 
ing standpoint. 

The upshot of this is to use gas at 


its greatest advantage. The trend 
should be toward gas-fired Units 
for insertion in each zone, rather 


than to install a single equipment 
and zone subsequent to the passage 
of the air through it. The latter pro- 
duces complications which, by trick 
controls, must be “de-complicated,” 
and success along this line is limited. 
Gas seemingly is more adaptable to 
such a unit type of system. At any 
rate, the best results cannot be 
secured as things stand now unless 
resort is made to a boiler type of 
installation which serves coils in the 
duct for each zone. At the present 
time, there are many installations 
providing first class results with the 
multi-coil setup. 

Many purchasers of air condition- 
ing have an eye on the future addi- 
tion of cooling equipment and regard 
their purchase of the winter system 
as the beginning of a system which 
will do a continuous job throughout 
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Industrial installation of Emco Mets 
and Emco Low Pressure Regulator wit 
Nordstrom Valves. 


INFALLIBLE 
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In emergencies, Nordstrom Valves 
can be closed quickest. When 
valved only at long intervals they 
always open or close easily; no 
freezing, no stems to corrode, 
no grooves that have become 
obstructed. 


Sizes range from the 4” Curb 
Cock Service Type to the giant 
30” gear-operated type for trans- 
mission lines. All pressures handled. 
Ask for Bulletins 
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LEAKAGE 


Unaccounted-for losses of gas are costly 



















enough but leakage can prove disastrous. 
Nordstrom Lubricated Plug Valves elimi- 
nate line losses to a great extent—but most 
important—they DO NOT leak. 








LUBRICANT CHECK VALVE 
Double ball check prevents escape of 
lubricant while Lube-screw is out 
Checks gre renewable 


RESILIENT PACKING 


Pressure exerted vertically by gland 
aut to packing without lateral thrust 
te shank 


METAL PACKING 


FORGED STEEL COVER 


STAINLESS STEEL 
SEALING DIAPHRAGM & GASKET 


LUBRICANT SEALING GROOVES 
On opposite sides of plug. 


LUBRICANT GROOVE 


In plug to transmit lubricant to lubri- 
cant chamber 


LUBRICANT CHAMBER 


Lubricant lifting force applied here 
frees plug if too tight. 








REGULAR BOLTED GLAND TYPE 


Designed for medium te high pressures. 150 to 1,000 Ibs. 


“BOLTED GLAND 


LUBRICANT SCREW 

Insert lubricant sticks here. Keep sys- 
tem full of all times, and add lubri- 
cant stick whenever screw is down. 


WRENCH SQUARE 


SHANK 


GLAND NUTS 

Tighten to adjust plug. (Sizes larger 
than 4 inches have bolted instead of 
screwed gland.) 


CAP SCREW 


LUBRICANT SEALING GROOVES 
Four vertical grooves in body, 90° 
epert. 
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Main Office: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE CO. 4 Subsidiary of PittsBuRGH EQuitaBsLe Meter Co. 
Branch Offices: New York City, Buffalo, Philadelphia, Columbia, Memphis, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Des Moines, Tulsa, Houston, Los Anaeles, Oakland. Canadian Licensees: Peacock Erothers, Ltd., Montreal. European 
Audley Engineering Co., Ltd., Newport, Shropshire, England. 
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the year. Hence, with a damper 
controlled job, in spring or fall, when 
there is no demand for heat, what 
does the owner get? No air at all 
At which time he may as well have 
some other form of heating equally 
useless for circulating air. 

One firm claims a mode of control 
which “runs the fan longer’ than 
competitive systems employing inter 
mittent fan operation. An executive 
in another company believes that in 
termittent fan operation is traceab!e 
to purchasers regarding continuous 
fan operation as an additional ex 
pense for electric power they simply 
either cannot afford or prefer not 
pav. This latter has some validity 
But only some, for it provides no 


basis whatever for a whole branch 


of the air conditioning industry get 
ting off on the wrong foot by extend 
ing the practice entailing the lowest 
cost to purchasers who, in the highet 
income bracket, care about results as 
the first prerequisite. 


Evervone knows that each syste 
having an outside air inlet duct | 
the amount of outside air set a 
predetermined fractional percentag 
of the rated maximum air volume 
delivered. and that as the total vol 
ume is throttled, the amount of out 
side air introduced into the house 1s 
reduced almost in direct proportion 
Cleon. filtered fresh air from tl 
outside, ves, but how much actual 
on the average? What has the con- 
stant need for ventilation got to do 
with the variable need for heat: 

I believe that two major lines 
automatic control should be carried 
one for continuous and the other to 
intermittent fan operation, and tl 
the two types of systems shoul 
frankly designated and_ sold 
type, and that the continuous equi 
ment should be pushed and the inter 
nittent equipment sold only 
reluctance in the same manner that 
anufacturer carries st il 
priced ry 
lowest priced car in the line 1s not 
demonstrated first. But even the ] 
est priced car isn’t sold with the 
fourth wheel as an extra. This is 
perfect analogy to the present statu 
of residence air conditioning 


a Caf 


qualities according, 


When people go shoppin 
restaurant or to the theatre 
not experience “intermittent” 
conditioning. And many purchasers 
doubtlessly do not expect to buy such 
results. The informed purchaser of 
moderate income certainly does not 
want 1 


y 
; 
t 


hey 


Now, if it is conceded that a resi 
dence air conditioning system, 
right, should deliver air constantly 
and should in almost all instances of 
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application be zoned, the impartial 
designer casting about for suitable 
equipment is faced with the situation 
that the standard furnaces and auto 
matic controls therewith which the 
present market affords are inapplic- 
able. This excepts, of course, the 
furnace proper. But the point is that 
such a job—meaning practically all 
jobs—must at present be completely 
integrated by individual engineering 
To meet the broad technical prob- 
lem of providing too much heat in- 
termittently to offset a continuous 
loss of heat through the exterior shell 
of the structure, but without ex 
fluctuation in room. air 
temperature, the automatic control 
companies have sought to attain a 
ompromise with the realities of the 
problem, what with “heat anticipat- 
ng” and “heat accelerating” de 
vices and what-not. The solicitors 
f the residence air conditioning 
business, in my opinion, are not 
tually taking the path of least 


cessive 


resistance (by lowest possible selling 
price) but have seemingly made the 
problem more difficult for themselves 
than it really is. 


Designing for Mild 
Weather Operation 


think altogether too 
much in terms of peak load and 
overlook the vital problem of good 


control with economy during “mild 


| JYesigoners 


veather’”—whether heating or cool 
ng. My comment in this connection 
s, that since gas is a fluid, a fluid 
vhich may be readily and direct] 
controlled that it is splendidly 


adaptable to the problem of modu 
lated control at light loads. It is here 


that most air conditioning in the 

lle elds of application fail by 
- ] a - , mS 
producing a cveclic action which not 
only produces discomfort but which 
s uneconomical. When steam is used 
in air conditioning it requires care- 


ling iT the objections to 
earlier forms of heating are to be 
vercome. The air conditioning in 
dustry needs also to focus its atten 
tion in the design of its products, as 
pplication, to the mild 
weather problem, and in general on 
the requirements of the field, rather 


than | ng this up to the applica 
on engineer in the held who is ham 
ung by designing to meet a com 


ive price for something which 


not produce as good 


In the better class of residential 
vork, the owner expects an air con 
which may be 
readily operated by pushinz buttons 


system 
according to season \s soon as one 
provides such a job, especially if it 


is to perform a cooling service also, 
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a very expensive proposition is en- 
countered to do the job right. And 
there is no getting away from this. 
The difficulty is that it is a ramified 
technical business, and owners by 
and large will never be able to pur- 
chase intelligently without profes- 
sional advices which are perfectly 
impartial. 


Air Distribution 


To reduce cost, universal practice 
is to use a low air volume, neces- 
sitating high air temperature. Usu- 
ally the air is introduced from the 
baseboard on an inside wall or par- 
tition, and return grilles are placed 
near the outer wall to prevent cold 
wall and window gravity down- 
drafts from causing drafts along the 
floor, but also to pull the warm air 
toward the outer wall. Where there 
is a condition of excessive infiltra- 
tion, or where the relative ‘amount 
of window area is large, or where 
the room itself is fairly large, diffi- 
culty is experienced due to cold wal! 
and windows which cause excessive 
loss of body heat by radiation, 

\ higher air volume, maintained 
constantly, with the air directed so 
as to blow on the window areas: 
plus a limiting thermostat which pre- 
vents the introduction of air into the 
rooms below room air temperature 
makes a be {ter set-up. Of course, air 
supply grilles in window sills are 
ideal ; and where window area is very 
large, this may be an_ essential 
irrangement. 

In any case, if walls and windows 
become too cool. occupants become 
chilled even with an air temperature 
ibove 74 degrees. 

lhe systems using gas use all of 
the conventional methods: and I do 
not see what difference the kind of 
fuel makes if the remainder of the 
installation does not tend toward 
satisfaction 

Indirect heating by a duct system 


} 


is a hazardous business to be en- 


gaged in. The larger the rooms. the 
greater the window area, or the lower 
the insulation value of exterior con- 
struction, the more hazardous does 
the matter become. even with experi- 
enced and cautious designing in each 
individual case by a designer not 
connected with any 
or methods 

But, it seems to me, 


S| ecific pre ducts 


this provides 
some group to do themselves and the 

hole field of residential air condi- 
tioning a very real service. 


Opportunity Seen For 
Gas Industry 


! hope that this article will arouse 
the attention of the gas industry to 
n page 52) 


(Continued 
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De ember, 1938 


Under Wage-Hour 


A legal opinion that the Fair L: 
Standards (Wage-Hour) Act pet 
mits employment of salaried workers 
for more than 44 hours a 
their existing weekly compensation, 
if the base rate is not less than twen 
ty-five cents an hour for the first 44 
hours and not less than thirty 
and one-half cents for the remaining 
hours, was transmitted to its 
bers by the National Association ot 
Manufacturers, Nov. 5, 1938 

As the result of inquiries f 
membership, the Association foun 
that the question of work hours and 
total wages for salaried 
was one of the most 
arising from the Act. 

Mr. John C, Gall, Counsel of the 
Association, has prepared an opinion 
in which he points out that although 
the Act is being applied to salaried 
employees as well as wage workers, 
the word “salary” is not 
in it. He assumed, however, for the 
purposes of the opinion that salaried 
employees are covered by the over 
time provisions. He expressed the 
view that if the employer could not 
modify the basic rate so as to work 
salaried employees for the same week- 
ly hours as before, at the same total 
compensation, the employer was for 
ever prevented from lowering a 
present wage rate even if it resulted 
in no lowering of the total compen- 
sation. Mr. Gall also held that if the 
latter view prevailed it would operate 
as an inducement to an “unscrupu 
lous employer” to discharge some 
present employees and to employ new 
ones, in which case the law clearly 
permitted a base wage of 25 cents 


weeK al 


seven 


mem 


empl yyees 


troubiesome 


mentioned 


for the first 44 hours and 37™% cents 
thereafter. 

THe FotLtowinG 18 THE FuLt TEXT oF THE 
Opinton sy Joun C, Gatti, CouNSEL oF TH: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, ON 
THE MeEtHop or DeTERMINING ReGULAR Wacrt 
AS A Basis oF CoMpuTING OverTIME UNDER THE 
TERMS OF THE Fair Lapor STANDARDS Ac? 
The question submitted is one of wide- 
spread concern to Industry It is not 
answered by reference to the _ specifi 
terms of the Labor Standards Act nor 
have the statements of the Administra 
tor given clearly and authoritatively at 
the final view of that official on the 
subject. It seems therefore that we 
should approach it as a novel questior 
and try to determine for ourselves what 
the legal obligation of an 


employer is 
under the law 


The dificulties arise out of the fact 
that the law throughout speaks in terms 
of minimum rates of pay per hour 


However, many employees are not on 
an hourly basis Some employees are 
paid wages and some are paid 
The latter are customarily paid 
at so much per week, or so 


salaries 


either 


much per 


th although in the latter case they 
receive their pay in two or more 
tallments Wage workers on the 
ther hand may be and are paid on vari- 
Some work on a flat hourly 
work on a piece rate and 
nany plants there are various types 


bases 


‘ some 


ncentives bonus payments, etc., 
which enter into the determination of 
e employees earnings and must be 
iken into account before it is possible 


make any translation into terms of an 
hourly wage 
First, let us look at the problem aris- 


« from those situations in which em- 
ployees including office workers, are 
paid on a salary basis at a flat salary 
per week or other period The regula- 
tic ontemplate that the hourly rate 
shall be determined by dividing the 
weekly salary by the number of hours 


worked in the week and thus obtaining 


the regular rate on which overtime 
beyond 44 hours is to be calculated. This 
would be fairly simple if such employees 
worked the same number of hours every 
week but in many instances there is 

fixed initation on the number of 


rs worked while in 
tances an employee 
by the nature of his services to work 
different number of hours in one week 
the number worked in another 
week and yet his weekly salary be the 


many other in- 
may be required 


same in each case This would be true 
for instance in a situation where pay- 
clerks are required to work every 

her Saturday afternoon in order to 
ndle a pay off and the necessary clos- 


thereafter 
been discussed by 


of books 


This point has not 


the Administrator, but I wish to call 
attention to the fact that the Labor 
Standards Act does not at any point 


salaries or salaried employees. 
It speaks entirely in terms of wages, 
and having in mind both the language 
of the law, the purposes behind it and 
the long debates and committee hearings 
beginning with the Black-Connery 30- 
Hour Bill several years ago, there is 
ndeed a serious legal question as to 
whether salaried employees are embraced 
by the law, insofar as requirements of 
overtime pay are concerned 

Assuming, however, for the purposes 
of our discussion, that such employees 
re within the law the Administrator 
quite right in requiring that 
and salaries must, for the 
calculation of overtime, be 


mention 


would be 
all wages 
purpose of 


first translated into terms of a regular 
hourly rate The difficulties to which 
I have alluded in making such trans- 


lations would of course not excuse non- 


compliance with the law if such em- 
ployees are covered ; 
The next question which arises is 


whether in arriving at the regular 
hourly rate the employer must proceed 
on the basis which would result from 
dividing the total salary paid prior to 
October 24th by the actual or average 
hours worked and treating that for the 
present year as the base hourly rate 
on which overtime beyond 44 hours must 


be calculated at not less than one and 
one-half times the regular rate. Here 
is where the difficulty arises. If this 


method of computation must in all 


cases be used the result is that em- 
ployers must in practically all cases 
either reduce the hours of such em- 


week or an 
made in the 


over 44 per 
must be 


pioyees to not 


actual increase 


total weekly or other compensation 
paid 

The other view is that all that the 
law requires is that during the first 
year the total amount paid to an em- 


ployee shall not be less than that which 
would result from an hourly rate of 25c 


for the first 44 hours and 37%ec for all 


hours above the first 44. This would 
mean that an employer without regard 
to the weekly salary which prevailed 
prior to October 24th could without 
violating the law re@uce such salary 
n any case where it is in excess of the 


amount which would be produced by 
the 25-37% compensation 


There enters here the question as to 
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pinion on Salaried Employees 


Act 


what is the meaning of 
the Labor Standards Act 
in part 
No provision of this Act shall 
justify any employer in reducing a 
wage paid by him which is in excess 
of the applicable minimum wage 
under this Act, or justify any em- 
ployer in increasing hours of em- 
ployment maintained by him which 
are shorter than the maximum hours 


Section 18 of 
which provides 


applicable under this Act. 

There are many conflicting views 
about this provision. The Adminis- 
trator at one time pointed out that it 
was nothing more than a “pious hope” 


on the part of Congress. At other times 


he said that it could not be assumed 
that Congress had written a meaning- 
less provision into the law It should 
be pointed out that there is no specific 


provision in the law penalizing a 
tion of this provision. : 
suming that employers will wish to re- 
spect the spirit of the provision ir- 
respective of penalties it is important 
to note that there is no reference what- 


viola- 
Nevertheless, as- 


ever in this provision to wage rates. 
The provision is aimed at “reducing a 
wage.” Therefore, having in mind the 


purposes of the Act, we are 


‘ clearly of 
the opinion that at 


least so long as the 
total weekly compensation of an em- 
ployee is not reduced there can be 
no violation of the Act by a change in 
his wage rate provided such change 
does not carry the regular rate below 
25c an hour for the first 44 hours and 
37%ec an hour thereafter 

The Administrator himself has rec- 
ognized that as a matter of fact the 
determination of a regular hourly rate 
for salaried workers arrived at by 
dividing their weekly compensation by 
the number of hours worked is arbitrary 
and anomalous. Salaries are not ordin- 
arily arrived at by a consideration mere- 
ly of the number of hours to be worked 
per week. That is one of the things 
that distinguishes 1 salaried worker 
from a wage worker Mr. Andrews at 
Birmingham on September 29th was 
asked a question about the inclusion of 
clerical employees and non-supervisory 
employees who are on a monthly or 
weekly basis and whether it was neces- 
sary for such compensation to be trans- 
lated to an hourly wage basis. He re- 
plied in part as follows: 

f they are well above 25 cents 
an hour, it seems to me that there 
would not be much question about 
time and a half for overtime, be- 
cause you could figure in that week- 
ly wage that time and a half over 
the forty-four hours had been given 
consideration as remuneration for 
their full week’s work. 

It will be noted that in the final 
part of his reply he recognized that a 
straight division of hours into com- 
pensation in the case of a_ salaried 
worker does not give the result which 
was in the minds of employer and em- 
ployee with respect to the basis of 
compensation, at least in most cases. 

Nevertheless, the regulations sub- 
sequently issued do require that a regu- 
lar hourly basis shall be determined by 
the method of dividing the number of 
hours for the period into the flat com- 
pensation, but having made that com- 
putation the next question that arises 
is whether the employer may by vary- 
ing that rate and establishing a new 
rate continue to work the employee on 
the same schedule of hours for the same 
total compensation without violating the 
law. After the most careful considera- 
tion I am convinced that he may do so, 
the only limitation being that the com- 
pensation must he such in relation to 
the number of hours worked that it 
will not result in paying less than 25c 
per hour for the first 44 hours and 37%c 
per hour thereafter. 

we do not take this view then we 

must take the view that whatever the 
regular hourly rate was that resulted 
from dividing the number of hours into 
the total compensation prior to October 
24th, fixes an irrevocable minimum rate 
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The “B” Model shown comes in 
8 sizes for round grates 12” to 
34” in diameter. There is also 
a wide range of sizes for oblong 
grates. Both round and oblong 
Barber Burners now adjustable 
» the iob for all grate sizes. 
Patented BARBER Jets insure 
complete combustion, with a 
“‘scrubbing’’ flame action on 
walls of firebox. No fire brick 
cr refractory elements needed. 
Baltimore Safety Pilot. Listed 
in A. G. A. Directory of Ap- 
proved Appliances. 
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Barber Burner No. 324-B 


Because it has the outstanding Gas Conversion Burner— 
Barber offers its sales outlets a better sales story! Atwenty- 
year performance record on thousands of installations 
makes Barber Burners distinctly easier to sel//—more cer- 
tain to stay sold. 


It is part of Barber's service to the trade to furnish sales 
guidance and assistance, as well as printed matter for use 
to the consumer. We particularly suggest that you shape 
your sales approach to the heating needs and desires of 
the modern American housewife. Let us help you build 
burner business! Write for details! 


Ask for Catalog and Price List on Conversion Burners for Furnaces and Boilers, 
Burner Units for Gas Appliances, and Gas Pressure Regulators. 


THE BARBER GAS BURNER COMPANY 


3704 Superior Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Address Michigan Inquiries to 
7 The Barber Gas Burner Company of Michigan 
4475 Cass Ave., Detroit, Michigan 


BARBER BURNERS AND REGULATORS ARE DESIGNED FOR 


Air Conditioning Equipment @ High Pressure Boiler Tubular and Tubeless) @ Bakery Ovens @ Doughnut Kettles @ Metal Pots @ Garage 
Heaters @ Coffee Urns @ Hair meee s @ Space He aters @ Floor Furnaces @ Clothes Dryers @ Water Heaters @ Confectioners’ Stoves @ Vul- 


canizing Machines @ Pressing Mac 


hine Boilers @ Japanning Ovens @ Core Ovens @ Banana Rcom Heaters and many other Appliances. 


BARBER 4274 BURNERS 
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Gas and the Bakery 


N analysis of the industrial gas 
A load of any gas company will 

show a surprisingly large pro 
portion of the total as the contribu 
tion of the baking industry. Every 
city and town has its bakeries. In the 
smalier towns perhaps only a few 
small neighborhood shops with a peel 
oven and doughnut kettle each, will 
be found. In the larger cities besides 
the neighborhood bakeries will be 
found the larger specialty shops and 
perhaps several branches of the great 
national chains whose bread, cake, or 
crackers are advertised and sold from 
coast to coast. 

The industrial gas engineer will 
find that he must devote a certain 
part of his time and energies to this 
widespread industry, an industry in 
which his fuel plays an important 
role and one that expects his atten 
tion. Two types of problems will 
confront him, the to-be-expecied sales 
problem of convincing management 
of the economies and advantages 01 
gas, and the engineering problem of 
converting ovens designed for other 
fuels to gas-firing. 

In dealing with the neighborhood 
shop these problems are combined. 
The owner is usually his own head 
baker and cleanliness, labor-saving, 
flexibility aie potent arguments, 
backed up it is assumed by the will- 
ingness of your company to install 
on trial the gas equipment that you 
have recommended. Then, if your 
engineering has been correct and the 
gas burners function as satisfactorily 
and as economically as you have 
promised, the sale is made. 

In dealing with the larger specialty 
shop again the two problems are 
combined although quite often it 1s 
a case involving the installation of 
new With the wide range of 
gas-designed equipment available lit 
tle engineering is necessary under 
such circumstances but the 
sion of a rudimentary knowledge of 
the various types of ovens on the 
market and their relative advantages 
The 


ovens. 


posses 


and disadvantages is essential. 
problem then becomes largely one of 
sales. 

In dealing with the local branch 
of a national chain it is almost en- 
tirely a sales problem. An existing 
100 foot steam pipe oven, coke-fired, 
is apt to stay on coke until its useful 
life has ended and it has to be re- 
placed. Conversion of such equip- 


ment involves an expense that local 
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imanagement hesitates to recommend 
and absentee ownership avoids if pos- 
sible. It is when new ovens are con- 
templated that the industrial engineer 
is called into the picture and then 
the problem is entirely one of sales 
The manufacturers of travelling bake 
ovens supply all the engineering in- 
volved. Their engineers will decide 
the type and size of oven best suited 
and often wield a powerful influence 
on the selection of fuel as well. 

The selling problem for the gas 
engineer is complicated by the fact 
that the local chain manager usually 
has no say whatsoever in the selec- 
fuel. The man who 
decide is located at national 
headquarters. He knows little or 
nothing of the local competitive fuel 
situation beyond perhaps the rates 
and heating values of the fuels in 
question. He does however have a 
great mass of data covering the oper 
ation of all kinds of ovens under all 
kinds of conditions. Production 
schedules will differ. Personnel will 
vary in intelligence and skill. No two 
branches will operate exactly the 
same. The figures he will have will 
vary so widely that he can prove or 
disprove most any statement he 
wishes to make. Under these circum 
stances you will be wise to draw upon 
the experience of the American Gas 
\ssociation headquarters staff since 
their knowledge of the national pic- 
ture is a match for that of the chain 
expert. Then if your local rate is 
favorable and the picture has been 
properly presented, you may hope for 
You must realize, however, 
that it is the economic factor that 
counts. Unless the cost per pound 
of bread baked is favorable, all talk 
of cleanliness, 24 hour service, flex 
ibility, state regulation of rates, etc., 
is wasted. Such items must be rated 
in terms of dollars and cents and the 
resulting figure must be black not 
red. 

Leaving for the time this discus- 
sion of problems, let us take up a 
study of the various ovens used by 
the baking industry and attempt to 
classify them in an orderly manner, 


tion of oven or 


de eS 


success 


their construction, advantages, disad- 
vantages, firing, and conversion to 
gas if not so designed originally. Two 
main divisions stand out at once, 
those in which the hearth is station- 
ary and those in which it moves. 
Such a division is almost along the 
lines of bakery size as well, since it is 
the neighborhood bakery with its 
small and varied production that al- 
most invariably is associated with the 
stationary type, the so-called “peel 
oven”, while the large commercial 
bakeries turning out tons of bread 
or crackers a day turn to the oven 
with the moving hearth and its saving 
in space and labor. 


A. Stationary Hearth Ovens 
1. Cabinet Ovens 


The smallest oven of all, repre 
senting the first step beyond the oven 
of the kitchen range, is the cabinet 
oven. In the earlier days such an 
oven was merely an unlined sheet 
metal box with several shelves lo- 
cated above a combustion chamber in 
which was placed a star shaped gas 
burner of the atmospheric type or 
perhaps a drilled pipe burner or two. 
Such things as insulation or thermo- 
stats were unknown. Heat distribu- 
tion throughout the oven was, to put 
it mildly, far from perfect and uni- 
formity of bake while desired was 
rarely attained. 

Today the cabinet oven has been 
transformed. It is a heavy, well in- 
sulated, carefully designed piece of 
equipment. Thermostatic control is 
considered essential. The distribu- 
tion of heat from front to rear, 
across the oven, or on different 
shelves leaves nothing to be desired. 
Ovens are available with individual 
control of each shelf. A separate 
burner and thermostat makes pos- 
sible the baking of different products 
calling for different temperatures at 
cone and the same time. With its lim- 
ited capacity, its high degree of flex- 
ibility, its economy in space and fuel, 
the modern cabinet oven fits perfect- 
ly into the small bakery and acts as 
a valuable adjunct in the larger 
shops, 


2. Portable Ovens 


Next larger than the cabinet ovens 
are the so-called portable ovens. They 
are portable only in the sense that 
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they are largely factory iter 
and are shipped knocked down but 


practically complete to the job, call 
ing only for assembly there. When 


erected their size and weight usually 
belies the term “portable”. In  siz« 
they run from but little larger than 
a cabinet oven up to 12’ x 12’ hearths 
They may have one or two decks, 
one above the other. The walls may 
be (and with gas-designed equipment 
usually are) insulated panels, or may 
employ a fill insulation, or more ra e 
lv use brick or tile. The flue pas 


} 


Sages are generally of metal. While 


retaining enough heat for fairly 
heavy baking, they respond readily to 
changes in heat input and give the 


baker a flexible, satisfactory tool for 
the general run of wares. 

Ovens originally designed for solid 
fuels are readily converted to gas 
firing by any of a number of con 
ventional burners. Often the grates 
and combustion chamber or chambers 
are circular in shape and 
burner with a refractory head, fed 
by an atmospheric mixer of the 
turi type fits the pi 
gas input of 135,000 to 180,000 Btu’s 


picture nicely \ 


per combustion chamber usually is 
ample. On coke such ovens rarel 
use Over two tons a month and | Bt 


of gas usually replaces at least 1.5 
Btu’s of coke. 


3. Brick Ovens 


In contrast to the portable ovens 
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Four deck Cabinet oven. 


ith their limited degree of mobility 
various types of so-called 
brick ovens” which are built lock, 
stock and barrel on the premises and 

m when comp'teted an integral 
part of the building. Thev are named 
for their main constituent, for other 
than a few castings for door frames, 
9 and a limited amount of 
structural steel they are entirely the 
product of the b.ick mason. 

Brick ovens may be divided into 
two main classifications, the Dutch 
oven and the patented oven. The 
Dutch oven is the older, descending 
ittle changed from the earliest days 
and man’s first attempts to bake on a 
larger-than-family scale. Such ovens 
ire rarely built today though quite 
often found among the foreign lan- 
guag that still cling to the 
old These ovens are direct-fired. 
corner of the baking hearth is 
ially cut awav and grate bars in- 
d with a firing door to give 
\ coke fire 


a 7 ¢ L, L.w4 9 lost C ng 
s built and the | products of com- 


re the 


rate bars, 


1 


4s bakers 





f 41 ‘ 1 
ess trom the outside. 


istion sweep uD into and through 
e baking chamber itself being dis- 
charged through a flue cut into the 


root. Radiant heat from the hot 
bed aids in the heating. When 
reaches the desired tempera- 
re, the fire is pulled, the flue closed, 
he oven allowed to stand so that 
heat can “equalize” before baking 

. The economy of direct heat- 
g is obvious but the disadvantages 


oven 


Starts 
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Separate control for each deck. 


of such an oven are equaily obvious. 
Once the fire has been pulled and 
baking starts the baker has no con- 
trol of temperature and has to suit 
his work to the oven. Likewise the 


inevitable dust and ashes brought 
into the baking chamber hardly 
square with modern standards of 


cleanliness. 

Probably the easiest and most sat- 
isfactory method of converting the 
Dutch oven to gas firing is by means 
of a self-contained blast type of 
burner such as the Maxon Premix. 
This can be arranged so as to fire di- 
rectly into the baking chamber dur- 
ing the heating up period being 
mounted on a swivel so that it can 
be swung back out of the way once 
the oven is up to heat. A burner ca- 
pacity of about 750,000 Btu per hour 
is adequate with an hour’s time gen- 
erally being needed for heating up. 
The writer has seen this 
nature apparently gas designed since 
there was no combustion chamber of 
any kind in the oven. Instead, a long, 
open end burner of two inch pipe 
was located each side of the firing 
door. An ordinary atmospheric mix- 
er supplied the gas. The flames were 
long and more or less yellow, quite 
“soft” in nature. A flare on the 
flame end of the two-inch burner di- 
rected the sweep of the flame. The 
input was low and several hours 
needed for heating up. These ovens 
had been in use many Years and 


ovens ot 
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Typical brick oven of the patented type. Note the two tile burners 
firing into the former combustion chamber. Note also the smaller tile 
burner at the left, heating the built-in steam boiler 


the owners were still satisfied 
The more common type of brick 
oven is the patented oven. ° 


indirect fired and rather minor dif 


These are 


ferences in flue design distingui S 
one from the other and justify 
“patent”. The construction is of 


brick with the flues conventionally of 
brick or tile. The combustion chan 

ber is below the hearth, front, 
and the flues pass first undet 
and then over the baking compart 


side o1 


rear 


ment. The mass of brick in su 

ovens is enormous and the retained 
heat a tremendous factor. Almost 
literally the fuel consumed today 
does the baking of tomorrow The 
heaviest of charges are handled 


without trouble as a result of this 
stored heat but several hours of fir 
ing are necessary to bring the oven 
temperature back in readiness for the 
next day’s bake. 

Hearth sizes will run as with the 
Dutch type 10 to 12 feet deep by 8 to 
14 feet wide, with a 12 x 12 hearth 
about the most common. Twelve feet 
is as great a depth as the baker can 
conveniently work a “peel’’, the name 
of the long-handled wooden shovel 
that he uses to pass the work in and 
out the oven. These ovens are de- 
signed for solid fuel but offer little 
difficulty to conversion to gas. Our 
own practice has been to use burt 
ers of the multijet type or tile burn 

rs instailed in the firing d 

in solidly. The grates ar 
ut covered with a sheet 
a layer of 
ind lastly a layer of firebricl \ 
baffle of firebrick arranged i1 
-heckerwork manner is placed just 
ahead of the burner and 
help combustion, holding the 
and giving a mass of radiant heat 


| ' 
aoo 


asbestos papel 


serves [to 


flame 


that duplicates the former coke fire 
oven 


for which the was designed. 
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One precaution we find especially 
necessary and that is to cut an open 
ing into the stack and insert 


g a steel 
plate so as to reduce considerably the 


free area there and hence the stack 
pull on the oven. Ovens of this na 
ture use about one ton of coke a 
week. The gas burner should have a 


rated input of from 500,000 to 750, 
COO Btu an hour and will usually be 
operated 4 to 6 hours daily. A Btu 
replacement of 1 of gas to 1.5 of coke 
represents average practise. 


B. Moving Hearth Ovens 


1. Rotary Ovens 


[he rotary oven was perhaps the 
first of the moving hearth types of 
oven. The hearth is circular in shape 
and rotates (hence the name) around 
a vertical axis. The same 
used for both charging and discharg- 
ing the ware, thus having the advan 
f a peel oven in that respect 
but is not subject to the disadvantage 
of a peel oven in which the first ware 
charged is the last removed with an 
attendant danger of overbaking. In 
the rotary oven all dough 
through the same temperature cycle 
and is heated the same length of time, 
\ combustion chamber under the 
brings the hot products of 
first under and then di- 
into the baking compartment. 
Such ovens are used practically ex 


door 18 


tage ot! 


passes 


hearth 
( ombustt m 
ret tly 


clusively for pies and cakes. The 
hearth is light and the retained heat 
very low. In diameter such ovens 


run up to 16 feet. Formerly of bricl 


onstruction, insulated panels are 
used today. Gas-designed ovens 


are supplied with burners of 
tile type, firing into 
firebrick tile flues under the hearth. 
[f designed for solid fuel the conver- 
sion to gas can be made the same way 


usually 


the atmospheric 


Typical rotary oven of the older brick wall construction. 
bustion chamber with its tile burner is shown. A similar burner is 
located at the left of the oven. 
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One com- 


using tile burners Thermostatic 
pilots and a damper-interlocking sys- 
tem, making it impossible to. turn on 
the flue to the stack is 


should be incorporated ot 


the gas if 
closed, 
course, 
converted four 16- 
foot rotary ovens designed for elec- 
tric heating and minus any type of 
combustion chamber.” We used in 
two semi-circular drilled 
pipe burners, each forming one half 
of a circle 14 feet in diameter, each 


In one case we 


each oven 


half fed by a 24%" venturi atmos- 
pheric mixer. These burners were 


placed in the same location as the 
electric heating elements and flues cut 
in the top of the oven. The bake was 
perfectly satisfactory and the cost 
was about 50% of that on electricity. 


2. Reel Ovens 


Another of the first types of mov- 
ing hearth ovens was the so-called 
“reel oven”. In this type the oven is 
shaped like a Ferris wheel with a 
number of shelves rotating about a 
horizontal axis. The larger ovens 
commonly found in the cracker in- 
dustry are 14 or 16 feet wide with 
some 12 shelves, usually about 12 
feet long by 42 inches wide. In oper- 
ation, each shelf in turn is stopped at 
the level of the one charging door 
running the full width of the ovén 
where the baked goods are removed 
and the new charge put on. The fir- 
ing is direct with one or two combus- 
tion chambers located on the floor be- 
the heat passing directly up 
against and around the shelves. In 
baking crackers the reel rotates such 
that the charge immediately drops 
down and receives a flash heat while 


low “ 


with sweet goods the direction of ro- 
tation is the opposite with the shelves 
rising from the loading level, and 
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being more gradually brought to tem- 
perature. 

Conversion of these larger ovens 
can be made in a number of ways. 
Impact burners, lava tip burners, 
premix burners, drilled pipe burners 
all have been successfully used. On a 
ten-foot oven we used two multijet 
radiant block burners firing into the 
same combustion chambers with lit 
tle change but covering the grates 
and erecting a firebrick baffle. On a 
16-foot oven we used three high 
pressure gas burners firing onto beds 
of refractory material through 1m- 
pact burners, one burner in each of 
the former coke combustion cham- 
bers and one in between. Both 
methods were successful. In the for- 
mer the Btu replacement was | Btu 
of gas to 1.57 of coke and in the lat- 
ter 1 to 1.35. 

In recent years there has been a 
great increase in the number of 
smaller reel ovens suitable in size foi 
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the neighborhood bakery. Insulated 
panel construction and thermostatic 
control contribute to high economy. 
\lthough light in weight all types of 
goods can be successfully baked and 
such ovens have taken the place of 
heavy stationary hearth ovens in a 
number of cases. Their obvious ad- 
vantages are saving in space and la- 
bor, the elimination of peeling, the 
uniform baking of every item, ease 
of inspection, flexibility of tempera- 
ture control, automatic temperature 
maintenance, and economy in fuel. 
These ovens are gas designed and 
the industrial gas engineer need have 
no hesitation in recommending them 
highly. 


3. Travelling Ovens 


In our next and last division, un- 
der the heading of travelling ovens, 
we are grouping all the rest of those 
ovens not covered above, found in 
the larger bakeries whe.e the hearth 


moves through the oven and produc- 
tion 1s measured in terms of tons. In 
this group we have the steampipe 
oven, the travelling direct-fired plate 
oven, the tray oven, and the dia- 
thermatic oven plus a miscellaneous 
group hard to describe in any way 
but ‘travelling ovens”’. 

The steam pipe is one of the old- 
est and is almost obsolete today. De- 
signed for solid fuel firing, it is in- 
directly heated by means of a great 
number of “‘steam pipes” of assorted 
shapes and sizes. These steam pipes 
are hermetically sealed tubes contain- 
ing a small amount of water, One 
end of the tube is in one of the sev- 
eral combustion chambers that are 
found along the side of the 70- to 
100-foot-long oven. The rest of the 
tube extends up into the oven proper 
surrounding the travelling hearth. 
The water is heated in the combus- 
tion chamber end to steam and be- 
ing designed for terrific pressures is 











Four Modern Diathermatic Gas Fired Ovens 


1—Diathermatic, Gas Fired, Rotary Oven, 
View showing Diathermic Gas Burner: 
Circulating Fan Motor and Electric Control Panel. Chicago, 


Ilinois. 


2—Feed end of Diathermatic, 110’ x 9’ Gas Fired, Travel- 
ing Plate Oven for Bread (Flat Hearth Type) 
with B-P Synchronous Feeder. Jamaica, L. 


Gas Equipment; 


14° Diameter. 


3—Diathermatic, Gas Fired, Duplex-type Traveling Plate 
Biscuit Oven. Length 61’-0”; width (each conveyor) 7'0O”. 
(Two complete ovens in one—for biscuit and cracker bak- 


ing). Omaha, Nebraska. 


Equipped 
l., New York 


land, O. 


4—Diathermatic Rotary Oven, Natural Gas Fired. B-P Suc- 
tion Type Burner. White Porcelain Enamel Exterior. Cleve- 


Photos Courtesy Baker-Perkins Company 
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heated to baking temperatures which 
means pressures of over 1,000 
pounds per square inch. A great deal 
of ingenuity is exerted in the shap- 
ing and placing of the tubes to get 
the uniform heating desired. These 
can be converted to gas firing by 
means of impact burners or similar, 
but the gas consumption is much in 


great mass of firebrick became dis- 
proportionally large) but the weight, 
first cost, desire for greater safety, 
easier and automatic temperature 
control, and the strong feeling in 
favor of indirect heating led to the 
doom of such ovens. 

The direct fired tray oven was an- 
other early development. In these 





Discharge end of two 110 foot travelling ovens, direct fired. Note the great number of 
burners both over and under the hearth. These particular ovens are 15 years old and of 
obsolete type, yet still are in daily operation. 


excess of the direct-fired or the mod- 
ern diathermatic types. Construction 
was of brick. Weights were tre- 
mendous, costs of such ovens equally 
large; and today, as stated, they are 
obsolete. 

The direct-fired travelling plate 
oven was for years the pride of the 
gas industry. It was 80 to 110 feet 
long, and was fired by a great number 
of individual burners, each with its 
separate spark plug ignition. These 
burners were of special pipe construc- 
tion with an alloy screen face giving 
a ribbon of flame across the oven just 
above or just below the travelling 
plate hearth. A premixing system of 
some type furnished the correct gas 
air mixture under pressure to each 
burner. Fuel economy was reason- 
ably good (unless production was 
low, then the heat absorbed by the 
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SINCE 
dependable brass 
products 
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and High Pressure Stops 
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manufactured by 
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Write for Catalog 


the work is placed on trays, which 
in turn set on shelves that travel 
through the oven either in a series 
of horizontal passes, vertical passes, 
or a combination of the two. The 
finished product comes out the same 
door as it enters, thus there is a 
considerable saving in floor space 
and some in labor over the travelling 
plate oven. These ovens are still 
modern although the insulated panel 
construction replaces the former 
brick, and thermostatic control has 
been added today. These ovens are 
gas-designed. Often they employ the 
drilled pipe, atmospheric burner al- 
though many burners are suitable. 
Sizes and shapes vary with the 
manufacturer and the purpose for 
which they are intended. Fuel econ 
omy is exceptionally good and initial 
cost is reasonable. They fit a very 
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important niche in the bakery indus- 
try. 

The latest development has been 
the turn towards the indirect fired 
type with but one, two or three com- 
bustion units and these located ex- 
ternal to the oven. The use of the 
air heater, immersion tubes, recir- 
culating fans, and of course the full 
panoply of thermostatic and safety 
control, The Diathermatic is one such 
type. The combustion chambers are 
on top of the oven. The hot prod- 
ucts of combustion diluted to the 
proper temperature by the gases re- 
circulated from the oven are drawn 
by a fan through a series of alloy 
tubes running lengthwise to the 
hearth in two series of tubes, one 
below and one above the hearth. 
After passing through the tubes the 
gases are drawn back to the combus- 
tion chamber, the excess gas spilled 
and the remainder recirculated once 
more. A number of advantages are 
apparent. High economy is natural. 
Thermostatic control is easy. Burn- 
ers are simple and limited in num- 
ber. The baker’s desire for indirect 
firing has been satisfied. There is 
but one apparent disadvantage and 
the word “apparent” has been used 
advisably. That is the fact that this 
same firing method can be used with 
practically identical results with fuel 
oil as well as with gas. Whether it 
is a disadvantage or not to meet 
tougher competition is a question. 
After all a victory is hollow unless 
the competition has been keen and 
more often than not it is our com- 
petitors that drive us to our best ef- 
torts. 

Thus we describe the bake ovens 
of today, with the future trend un- 
mistakably indicated. The trend is 
towards lighter, well insulated, mov- 
ing hearth type of ovens, even for 
the small neighborhood shops; ovens 
which are completely automatic in all 
respects and more and more ex- 
clusively gas fired. 
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Why RELIABLE No. 2-S Bench Furnace Does 
Better Work at Less Cost 


RELIABLE GAS PRODUCTS CO. 
1020-22 Second Avenue, S.W. 


_ 


You get fast-heating efficent 
performance at maximum economy 
with the No. 2-S. The entire 
firebox is refractory lined, reduc- 
ing heat-loss to a minimum. Two 
Patented Reliable Bunsen Burn- 
ers, each with A. G. A. type 
shut-off valve and pilot, develop 
tremendous heat without a blower 
or forced air blast! Accommo- 
dates soldering coppers to 12 Ibs. 
per pair, and is ideal fur heat- 
treating carbon steel tools and 
small metal parts. Amazing low 
cost—finest quality ever offered! 
Write for free catalog today. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
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@ “We selected Magic Chef Heavy Duty Cooking 
Equipment for our main kitchen fcr three reasons,” 
states H. R. Tully, superintendent cf operation of 
Kugler’s famous restaurants in Philadelphia, Pa. 


“First, because our Mechanical Department made 
comparisons and placed its stamp of approval on 
the simplicity of Magic Chef design, and its extra 
heavy construction. 


“Second, because the Production Department tested 
Magic Chef ranges for 3 months before purchase and 
sold itself that they were built to deliver and stand 
up under our heavy production demands. 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPAN Y 


DRK + BOSTON + PHILADELPHIA + ATLANTA + WASHINGTON, D.C. + PITTSBURGH + CLEVELAND — 
is CHICAGO -+ ST.LOUIS + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES + SEATTLE ; 
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Kugler’s of | 
PHILADELPHIA 
GOES 


Magic Chef 


(Above) Magic Chef 

Heavy Duty installa- 

tion in Kugler’s famous 
restaurant 





“Third, because the management was favorably im- 
pressed—with the uniform heat top ranges for the 
particular need of Kugler’s, with the facility of con- 
trol of top surface and oven heat, and with thermo- 
static control of Magic Chef insulated ovens. Also, 
this equipment should give long life with a minimum 
of maintenance, part replacements and repair costs.” 


American Stove Company invites every user of heavy 
duty equipment to judge Magic Chef on this same 
basis. Just drop a line or phone our nearest branch. 


Beyond the gas mains use Magic Chef with Pyrofax 
tank gas (east of Rockies). 


GAS 1S YOUR QUICK, CLEAN, ECONOMICAL SERVANT 
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Reports to Employees 


HIS subject of informing em 
he is not new. However, it 

is the news item of the day, 
which emphasizes not only its impor- 
tance in the public eye but the great 
need of doing something about it 
Some have said that this movement is 
25 years overdue. Many companies 
have carried on these activities for 
years. An outstanding illustration is 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. Starting with Theodore N 
Vail, who may or may not have been 
the inventor of this idea, but wl 
was certainly one of the pioneers 
we see a continuing philosophy of 
supplying information to both em 
ployees and the public which has 
come down to us today after passing 
through the regimes of such indi 
viduals as H. B. Thayer, FE. K. Hall, 
Walter Gifford, and his able public 
relations Vice-President, Arthur 
a part of that company’s in- 
dustrial relations philosophy of de 
velopment of the individual to the 
utmost. 


Page 


And in your own immediate field, 
back in 1921 Preston S. Arkwright, 
now President of the Georgia Power 
Company, presented a paper en 
titled, “Creating Company Spirit.” 
This paper is so timely that while 
reading it I repeatedly looked back 
to see whether the date “1921” was 
correct. The whole paper is worthy 
of your review. I am going to read 
a paragraph from that paper which 
embodies the basic principles and the 
major techniques which are being 
used today in informing individuals 
on company operations. 

“Means should be adopted for 
taking the Company’s men into the 
Company’s confidence. They should 
be informed concerning the Com- 
pany, not only its policies and pur- 
poses and motives, but particularly 
its plans and its constructive under 
takings. This information should be 
given them before it is given the 
public. If it can’t be done in person, 
it must be done in bulletins or a 
company publication. Meeting the 
public, 
how humble his station, should feel 
if possible that he has inside infor- 
mation about the business. He should 

important parts of a Paper Presented at Natura 


Gas Department Meeting of A.G.A. Convent 
Atlant City, N. J. Oct. If 1938 


every employee, no matter 


By 
William J}. Barrett 


Manager 
Policy Holders Service Bureau 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co 
New York, N. Y. 


understand that his work has its part 
in the ultimate results, and his duties 
should be interpreted to him in the 
aims and accomplishments of the en 
terprise as a whole.” 


Why Report to Employees 


One of the most important factors 


in a man’s life is his job. Why 
shouldn’t he be interested in know 
ing about it and what affects it? 


\nd how advisable it is that he get 
his information from the source best 


equipped to give it to him—his em 
ployer. 
Employers increasingly are com 


ing to realize that business is a social 
institution and that the most impor 
tant factor and the asset responding 
most effectively to development is the 
individual employee. With the many 
problems of organization there has 
always been the liability that the unit 
of organization—the individual 
would be neglected, particularly as 
there was so great a tendency to 
stress techniques. 

The individual's willingness and 
desire to cooperate toward the carry- 
ing out of the company’s objectives 
is fundamental to The in- 
nate interests of the individual pro- 
mote a certain curiosity in his job 
and what affects his job and this is 
reason itself for keeping him thor- 
oughly informed. There are tremen- 
dous advantages for all concerned in 
putting together and distributing this 
information. The management which 
does this is respected by the employee 
since he feels he is being considered 
as able and intelligent enough to be 
given the information and in turn, 
he undoubtedly will be a much more 
reasonable individual to deal with as 
his understanding will let him reason 
on a much sounder basis. 

Employees are being informed by 
many agencies concerning business 
they are taught in their schools, they 
read about business in the news 
papers and magazines; the politician 
and others tell them about business 
and legislation is passed affecting 
them and their relations with busi- 


success. 


but business itself has been all 
too reticent. 

The depression has made all of us 
economics-minded. The job holder 
is becoming just as conscious of his 
importance as the stockholder. He 
is coming to realize that he has per- 
haps a greater stake in the stabiliza- 
tion and maintenance of American 
business than any other interest. Un- 
der our system people will have a 
voice in what's going on about them 
and facts are certainly the founda- 
tion of sound opinion. 

It is generally believed that people 
nowadays are moved more by emo- 
tion than by facts. Perhaps this is 
so but doesn’t it resolve itself into 
a matter of technique? And when 
it comes to selling goods a review 
of any of our advertising will show 
how effectively 
the emotions. 


ness, 


business appeals to 
Someone has said 
when business puts the same re- 
search effort into the development 
of its biggest asset—the individual 
employee—the result will be star- 
tling. 


How to Report 


Some of the most effective results 
of reporting have come from word 
of mouth discussions of executives 
in intimate employee groups. The 
printed word, on the other hand, 
makes it possible to spread informa- 
tion over a wider range more rapid- 
ly and with the possibility of greater 
retention on the part of the indi- 
vidual. The methods most commonly 
used for disseminating information 
to employees concerning company 
operations are the following: 


(1) Meetings, ranging from in- 
timate discussion groups to mass 
meetings with the relative value of 
the meeting varying inversely with 
its size. Meetings have been de- 
scribed as perhaps the most effec- 
tive means. It brings employees 
face to face with executives who 
are frequently remote from them. 
I’xecutives have an opportunity to 
become better acquainted with em- 
ployees. Small, intimate groups 
are preferable. Some examples are 
General Wood’s address to Sears, 


Roebuck employees, meetings of 
the executives of the Metropolitan 
groups of 


Life with small their 
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agency forces at agency 
throughout the country. 


points 


(2) House organs and general 
employee publications—This is 
the most used and perhaps the 
most effective printed means of in- 
forming employees on the com- 
pany. Its repetitive nature, its 
continuity, and the fact that it usu- 
ally goes into the home, some- 
times being mailed individually, 
gives it great value. Some out- 
standing examples are The Lamp 
of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, G. M. Folks of 
General Motors, etc. Effectiveness 
is not necessarily predicated on 
elaborateness of presentation. 
Some employee groups have pub- 
lished their own paper and several 
unions have issued bulletins and 
publications containing well pre- 
pared material for their members. 
(3) The annual report—The cur- 
rent growth in these reports has 
stimulated recent interest and these 
present to management the means 
of handling the three-fold prob- 
lem: 
a. To give employees and the 
general public an appreciation 


of the relation between the 
stockholder, management, the 


employee and the customer. 

b. To convey a clear under- 
standing of the company’s prog- 
ress during the year, its earn- 
ings, its expenses, its outlook 
for the coming year. 

c. To outline some of the eco- 

nomic problems that stockhold- 

ers, employees and management 
must face together in the fu- 
ture. 

Annual reports have varied from 
simple, single-page, type-written 
statements to elaborately printed 
reports on expensive stocks. Some 
are obviously the product of the 
advertising manager or public re 
lations director and would have 
benefited greatly if the industrial 
relations director had had a greater 
part in their preparation. 

Some have followed up annual 
reports with interim reports de- 
signed to give greater continuity 
and sustain interest. In some in- 
stances the reports to stockholders 
and reports to employees are made 
one report, Predictions have been 
made that this will become a regu- 
lar procedure. Annual _ reports 
have been distributed by some com- 
panies to the home of the indi- 
vidual worker, but in most in- 
stances have been given out in 
the plant or office. The home dis- 
tribution is undoubtedly more ef- 
fective 
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(4) Company policy statements 

Company policies are frequent- 
ly unknown to the majority of 
those most affected. A number of 
companies have made it a practice 
to set down in printed form major 
company policies. Executive train- 
ing groups and employee meetings 
have been utilized for the discus- 


sion and dissemination of such 
policy statements. Many execu- 
tives have stressed the value of 


the review and research required 

in determining and setting down 

existing company policies. 

(5) Informational news releases 

on the company and its policies 

some companies tie in closely 

with the plant city newspapers and 
make it a point to cooperate with 
them by giving information and 
telling of company plans. Others 
have made it a point of giving out 
information on subjects which 
have reached the rumor stages and 
the company makes a point of giv- 
ing the truth behind the question. 
(6) Special training courses for 
executives and the supervisory 
force—To aid them in interpret- 
ing the company and its policies, 
informational training programs 
have been set up which include 
all levels in the organization. 
Sometimes executives have lunch- 
eon meetings to discuss policies or 
to learn something of the opera- 
tions of other departments to give 
them greater familiarity with the 
operations as they are the foun- 
tain head to which employees look 
for data, and it is only natural 
that they should be well informed. 
(7) Plant city activities—The 
institution of open house in plant 
cities has created a great deal of 
interest and not only brings in 
visitors but also tends to create 
greater pride on the part of the 
employee in his work. It allows 
families to see actual working con- 
ditions. 

The above are some of the prin- 
cipal means available to all for de- 
veloping a greater knowledge of the 
company and its operations. This 
list could be added to greatly if we 
listed the various techniques and 
other means which are being put to 
use. However, the individual com- 
pany will do well to study its own 
particular requirements and to set 
up its program based on its own par- 
ticular needs, 


Some Examples 
The Whiting Corporation, manu- 


facturers of foundry equipment, 
started over a year ago to hold a 


series of so-called “Town Hall” meet- 


ings which were attended by groups 
ot employees. The shop was divided 
into 12 units and meetings were held 
with a unit every two weeks. Min- 
utes with the title, “The Whiting 
Corporation” were written up and 
passed around the shop. Employees 
are free to bring up any question 
they care to for discussion. The com- 
pany gives the following to be the 
objectives of the meetings: 
1. To generate a feeling of unity 
2. To make known all 
problems 
3. To utilize the thoughts of all 
toward their solution 


company 


4. To clarify the responsibility of 
the individual to the group and 
the group to the individual 

5. To generate fair play for all. 

In the meetings there is taken up 
the sales position of the company, 
production, safety, future outlook 
and national and state legislation af- 
fecting the company. 

The Owens-Illinois Com- 
pany’s program of reporting to em- 
ployees contains six major parts, as 
follows: 


Glass 


1. A questionnaire to employees 
to determine what they want 

2. An information the 
company 


book on 


3. An annual report to employees 

4. Information sheet for super- 
visors on company policies and 
their interpretation 

5. A discussion of current rumors 
regarding the company 

6. Policy statements made up of 
posters outlining the policies 
and a manual of policies open 
to consultation by all. 


What to Report 


Someone has aptly designated Re- 
porting to Employees as giving the 
employees a picture of the enter- 
prise. With a picture in mind it be- 
comes easier to deal with what to 
report. However, we must think in 
terms of the camera and not of the 
brush (this is no job for oils). 
Photography demands sharp focus, 
good composition, and sufficient light. 
Results will depend entirely upon 
attention to these. It must be re- 
membered that only to a very limited 
degree can retouching be done. 

This will be a picture then of the 
home folks, for the home folks, and 
they are familiar with the scenery. 
It won’t do to produce a beautiful 
portrait if the picture registered in 
the employees’ mind looks other- 
wise. In this connection we cannot 
overlook the amateur photographer 
nor the current fad for taking and 
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enlarging candid shots. Those of 
you who have dabbled with candid 
shots have learned the importance 
of specks, and you will realize that 
what looks insignificant in a contact 
print, if indeed it is noticed at all, 
can take on big proportions when 
enlarged for advertising or other 
purposes. 

So the answer to “What to Re- 
port” is summed up in the presenta- 
tion of a picture which will portray 
the scene as it is more or less fa- 
miliar to those who will see the pic 
ture. While it is true undoubtedly 
that some will have brought home 
to them points not fully appreciated 
before, it is also certain that the pic- 
ture will not be acceptable unless it 
portrays a fairly true likeness. Any 
evidence of retouching or trick 
photography will readily be detected 
For this reason, before taking the 
picture it is the part of wisdom to 
inspect the scene. The photographer 
usually makes a careful inspection 
of the scene, adjusts conditions to 
produce a perfect picture, and then 
puts the camera to work. 
tempting to present 
company and its operations, it 
be well to likewise inspect the scene 


Before at 
will 


In the case of the company | 
would like to consider this review of 
the personnel or industrial reiations 
activities of the company in the terms 
of the accountant, and as he does 
in his work make an audit of in 
dustrial relations policies and prac 
The results of such an audit 
will indicate what reception the pic 
ture as presented in the report is 
likely to get from the employee. If 
he does not have personal evidence 
of company interest in him he is un 
likely to be moved by a company 
statement of blanket interest in all 
employees. This review and analysis 
is so important that I am going t 
take time to give you a picture of 
what we feel should be 
an audit: 


tices. 


involved in 


Consideration for employees et 

number of things which 
touch him in one phase or anothet 
of his working life. They divide in 
to two groups which may be defined 
as his needs and his wants. The em 
ployee’s needs are basically reason 
able wages, protection against the 
vicissitudes of life, safe and sanitary 
working conditions. A more detailed 
list will be the following: 


braces a 


Physical Examinations. Medical 
inspection to protect the individual 
by assuring that the work assigned 
is within his physical capabilities. 
Periodic check-up to detect the on 
set of disease or physical impair 
ment. 


a picture of the 


Medical Service. Affording first- 
aid in illness or accident while at 
work, and counsel as to health and 
corrective measures. 

Safety. Provision of sanitary 
work-places and conveniences, and 
safeguards which protect the 
worker from industrial hazards. 
Job Security. arrange 
ment to assure at least a pre-deter 
mined minimum total of work or 
wages during the year. 

Earnings. Reasonable wages 
which will meet living require- 
ments and based upon some equita- 
ble evaluation of the worth of his 
10b. 

Protection of Wages. Means of 
indemnifying himself in case of 
loss of earnings during illness. 
Protection of Family. Insurance 
to take the place of wages, in the 
event of death of the worker, dur 
ing a period of readjustment. 
Provision for Old Age. Means 
to assure support in retirement at 
a level which will relieve fear 
about his economic status in his 
declining years. 


Some 


These are, as the titles imply, basic 
necessities. They touch his family 
and himself in their economic life. 
That they are important goes with 
out argument. However, they leave 
certain things which the worker 
things without which he will 

satishied, even though his 
“needs” have been taken care of. 
This group is called his “Wants.” A 
a matter of fact the second group is 
a complement of the first and is nec 
essary to give full effect to it. These 
wants may be summed up with the 
treatment” and 

The factors which con 
tribute toward this satisfaction for 
the employee are the following: 


wants, 


not be 


“oood “con 


words 
sideration.” 


Supervisory Training. <A con 
tinuous process in which those in 
contact with employees are care 
fully instructed in company policy 
and in Management’s intentions as 
to treatment of the workers. 

Employee Training. Providing 
instruction which will enable the 
worker to better understand his 
job and its relationship to the 


whole process. Also training in 
the economics of industry so that 
he mav be better able to decide 


upon the soundness of influence 
to which he may be exposed. 

Employee Rating. A means of 
evaluating the abilities of the 
worker to provide a basis for con 
sideration for 
wage or position, 


Promotion Plan. 


advancement in 


Assurance that 
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merit will assure promotion from 
within the ranks when opportunity 
affords. 

Personnel Record. Comprehen- 
sive which assure the 
worker that his efforts and accom- 
plishments will be available to 
Management in any _ situation 
where his individual interests are 
at stake. 


records 


A thorough survey of the existing 
situation as it affects the company 
personnel, designed to show how 
fully these elements of satisfactory 
employment have been provided, will 
throw the spotlight on weaknesses 
which should be corrected in order to 
have a secure foundation on which to 
build. In other words a scene which 
photographs well. 

[ have given special emphasis to 
this question of an audit because it 
seems to me indisputable that the in- 
dividual employee will view either 
the whole picture or any of its de 
tails in the light of his own reactions 
to his employment environment. His 
ability to appreciate the picture and 
willingness to accept the economic 
lessons involved are, it seems to me, 
inseparable from the frame of mind 
created by evidences of practical in- 
terest in his welfare. Certainly it is 
sound logic that the preparation of a 
report to employ ees should take into 
full account such matters or circum- 
stances as permit greater or 
stress upon claims of employee loyal- 
ty which may affect his willingness 
or ability to accept the teachings in 
the report, 


less 


The earlier reports essentially at- 
tempt to interpret and explain finan- 
cial statements to the employees. No 
standard procedure has been gener 
ally adopted. Most companies are 
pioneering in their own way in try- 
ing to show the employee the share 
he has in the company income and 
the amount of capital investment 
needed to make it possible for him to 
carry on his job and earn his wages. 

In addition, some are attempting 
to inform the workers by the various 
means at their disposal concerning 
general conditions affecting the com- 
pany’s business and are endeavoring 
to interpret the position of the com- 


pany in relation to business gener- 
ally. The special annual reports 


range from a combined review of 1n- 
dustrial relations and an interpreta- 
tion of the financial statement to a 
special emplovee report covering the 
business of the preceding year and 
the problems of the coming year. 


Most of these reports show the bal- 
ance sheet and some show earnings 
Although in some cases 
with 


Statements. 


the statements are identical 
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those sent to stockholders, in many 
they have been restated in a form 
which may be more understandable 
to the average employee. Frequently 
the interpretation is done through 
letter from the president. There 
is a growing tendency to use charts, 
photographs and drawings. 

Another group of reports does not 
give actual statements but is limited 
to extracts from statements accom 
panied by explanatory matter. A 
third group abandons statements al- 
together and uses several devices to 
give employees some idea of the 
company’s operations. These may be 
pictographs which show the break-up 
of the sales dollar, various items on 
the operating cost of the business, 
etc. A pure employee statement is 
being used quite extensively. These 
tend to put on a personal basis what 
the company actually does for and 
means to the employee. 


Employee Reactions to Reports 


How has the employee reacted to 
this information he has been receiv- 
ing? How has it affected his attitude 
towards the company? 

While it is most important to know 
employee attitudes toward the com- 
pany, its policies and its operations, 
as favorable employee attitudes make 
for efficiency, it is perhaps too earl) 
in the present stage of this latest de- 
velopment in reporting to employees 
to expect widespread discussion on 
the part of employees which would 
tend to show what their attitudes are. 
But, as the advertising man will tell 
you, you shouldn’t judge your adver- 
tising by its direct returns as its real 
function is to create good will and 
through this help make sales. How- 
ever, the repeated supplying of in- 
formation through reports, through 
company publications, through meet- 
ings, and other available means, is 
bound to have its effect and when 
made on a foundation of good indus- 
trial relations, it will help the em- 
ployee identify himself more closely 
with the business and its conduct. 

In determining employee atti- 
tudes, two general methods have been 
followed: (1) Questionnaires, and 
(2) Interviews. Under the first 
method, there is usually a series of 
carefully worded questions which 
may be answered “Yes” or “No.” 
The questions concern the employ- 
ee’s general attitude toward the com- 
pany as well as his attitude on more 
specific matters. The relative impor- 
tance of each attitude is determined 
from the results by statistical 
method. Under the second method, 
interviews may vary from the un- 
guided type in which the employee 
is encouraged to talk about whatever 
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is on his mind to the carefully 
planned and controlled interview. 
Both questionnaires and interviews 
have their advantages and disadvan- 
tages. In general, however, the in- 
terview method appears to be more 
practicable for the average company 
which does not plan to use outside 
advice and assistance. Essential un- 
der this method is an interviewer who 
can retain the employee's confidence 
and who corrects sore spots in the 
organization, insofar as he is able, 
they are revealed. 

Since the current interest in report- 
ing to employees is of relatively re- 
cent origin, there has been a limited 
amount of attitude determination by 
the above methods. Some reactions 
we been reported and a few would 
be in point here. 

The following comments were re- 
ceived from the Staley Manufactur- 
ing Company, an organization which 
has done a great deal in the field of 
informing employees : 

“We have not done anything of 
a formal nature to gauge employees’ 
eaction. Naturally, we have been in- 
terested in such observations as we 
have been able to make of informal 
nature. All the comments we have 
been able to collect have been to the 
effect that ‘Employees enjoy these 
discussions and read them carefully, 
that they would be unhappy (in a 
sense that they would dislike) to see 
the privilege of knowing discontin- 
ued. 

“Several years ago considerable 
feeling of fear was manifest among 
our employees. They were concerned 
with their job and how long it might 
continue. Actually, our company 
was doing a good job of securing 
business if the profit and loss state- 
ment is any indication. Our people 
did not know this. What they did 
know was that conditions were bad. 
The daily newspaper, the magazines, 
their neighbors all told them so. This 
feeling does not exist today, in spite 
of the fact that the national level of 
production is low and newspapers, 
magazines and the neighbors are say- 
ing that business is bad. 

“Our people know just how we 
are faring. They know that 1937 
was not a profitable year for us. 
They know too, that it was one of 
the very few years in our company’s 
existence that it failed to show a 
profit. They know we came back 
during the first quarter of 1938 
with a margin or profit, in spite of 
general conditions. They know, too, 
that at the close of the first half of 
the year, we managed to hold our 
ground and maintained operations at 
normal for most of the period. Their 
work, their conversation, their in- 


vestments in new homes, new auto- 
mobiles, etc., if anything, point to 
the conclusion that they are not wor- 
ried about business collapse. I per- 
sonally feel that much has been ac- 
complished, complemented, if you in- 
sist, by other factors at play.” 

A street railway company which 
has instituted annual and quarterly 
reports to employees advises as fol- 
lows: 

‘This company had not previously 
a policy of an employees’ magazine 
or other direct relations with em- 
ployees of that nature. These re- 
ports, however, were started as a pol- 
icy of a new management and there 
is a definite feeling on the part of 
our employees that the new manage- 
ment is establishing a straight for- 
ward and honest policy with them. 
My own impression is that the an- 
nual report has been a decided factor 
in creating and cementing this feel- 
ing. There definitely was not any 
unfavorable reaction to the report.” 

An interesting attempt to secure 
attitudes by questionnaires is that of 
the Armstrong Cork Company. They 
placed in the hands of each one of 
their employees a booklet entitled, 
“How Do You Feel.” As most of 
you are familiar with this booklet, | 
will not stop to go into detail except 
to say that it starts out with a state- 
ment of 7 things which the employee 
wants from his job and then de- 
scribes what the company is trying 
to do in each one of these fields and 
asks the employee to comment on 
what the company is doing. 

Mr. J. J. Evans, Personnel Direc- 
tor of that company, in a recent talk 
before the American Management 
Association, gave the following as 
the results of this questioning. The 
employees returned one out of every 
seven booklets distributed, the sala- 
ried employees returning one out of 
every five and the hourly employees 
returning one out of ten booklets. 
A number of workers stated that 
they had nothing to complain about 
and no suggestions to offer and there- 
fore did not return the booklet. The 
bulk of replies came in very prompt- 
ly after distribution. Mr. Evans re- 
ported that it was evident that the 
employees had received the booklet 
in the spirit in which it was pro- 
duced.. Where they felt credit was 
due they gave it unstintingly. Where 
they felt criticism was merited, they 
gave it without mercy. The section 
headed “Shoot the Works” drew 
comments which ranged from “There 
is nothing wrong” to “There is noth- 
ing right.” The number of written 
comments numbered in the thou- 
sands and varied from a few words 
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Ettetnates Expensive 


DITCHING AND TUNNELING 
por Underground 


Pipe Installations 


The Hydrauger method of underground 
pipe installation reduces costs to but 
1/10th that of cutting pavement, 
trenching, backfilling and repairing. It 
saves time and reduces costs on even 
the simplest jobs. It offers a low cost 
solution for many otherwise prohibi- 
tively expensive service extensions. Hy- 
drauger's wide range of bore sizes 
(2!/" to 14!/2") is sufficient to cover 
trunk and main oil, water, sewage, gas 
pipeline needs as well as the small 
service connections for gas or water. 
Hydrauger is fast—it has bored 38 
feet of 4!" hole in 38 minutes. It 
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bores through solid rock or any other MODEL 

formation encountered underground. 2A-2X 
(Patented) 

HYDRAUGER CORP., Ltd. 

116 New Montgomery Street Write for 
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Meters 
Diaphragms 
Repairs 
Provers 
Pumps 
Calorimeters 
Wet Meters 
Gauges 
Apparatus 


METER REPAIR PARTS 


ALL MAKES — ALL SIZES OF METERS 


LARGEST GAS COMPANIES NOW 
USING OUR PARTS 
SEND FOR OUR CIRCULAR ON 
METER REPAIR PARTS 


SAMPLES AND PRICES 


GLADLY SENT 
—_ 


LAMBERT METER CO. 


BUSH TERM. BLDG. 4, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


All sizes 
up to 
3,400 cu. ft. 


capacity 























REYNOLDS GAS REGULATOR COMPANY 





nsuned 


HEYNULDS 


Certified Performance becomes a reality 

when the consumer is satisfied. Reynolds 
assures consumer satisfaction by accurate gas 
control insuring constant burner pressure and 
even flame height. Many leaders in the Gas 
Industry have recognized the importance of 
non-varying outlet pressure on today’s mod- 
ern Gas Ranges. Play safe; eliminate service 


calls to make adjustments; in- 








stall a compact, accurate 
Reynolds Regulator. 








@ The model illustrated is Reynolds’ small 
volume Regulator, unusually compact, 
unequalled in accuracy, and featuring two- 
way inlet installation. 





BRANCH OFFICES: 
421 Dwight Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
2nd Unit, 

Santa Fe Building, 
Dallas, Texas. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
Eastern Appliance Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Wm. A. Ehlers, 
49 S. Clinton St., 
E. Orange, N. J. 


Anderson, indiana, U. S.A. 
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ENERALLY speaking, a gas 
company is liable in damages 
for injuries caused by escaping 

gas if the testimony indicates that 
gas escaped as a result of negligence 
or lack of ordinary care on the part 
of the company’s employees. On the 
other hand, if the testimony indicates 
that the gas company employees ex- 
ercised reasonable care to discover 
and stop a leak or shut off gas the 
company is not liable, and may avoid 
all liability. Therefore, the important 
consideration, when determining 
liability for injuries caused by 
escaped gas, is whether the gas com 
pany officials and employees used 
“reasonable” care to prevent the in- 
jury. And, in order that readers shall 
have opportunity to distinguish be 
tween “reasonable” and “unreason 
able” care, we shall review leading 
and recent higher court cases involv- 
ing various phases of the law on this 
subject. 


Certain Liability 


One certain point of law is that if 
a gas consumer complains on nu 
merous occasions that escaping gas 
is being detected and the employees 
of the corporation, which supplied 
the gas fail to stop the leak, and an 
injury results, the corporation is 
liable. The latest higher court case 
involving this point of the law is, 
City of Richmond v. James, 197 5. E 
416, reported August, 1938. 

In this case the testimony dis 
closed that several years prior to 
1935, a city supplied gas to a resi 
dence. The city had run a service 
pipe from its main into the basement 
where it had installed a meter. At 
the main in the adjacent sidewalk 
there was placed a stopcock for turn 
ing the gas on and off. Usually an- 
other stopcock is installed inside the 
building where the service pipe en 
ters the meter. Here the gas may be 
cut off for the purpose of installing 
stoves and other fixtures in the house 
All of the piping leading from the 
gas main up to the meter, including 
the nearby intervening stopcock, is 
installed and owned by the city. All 
of the piping and fixtures in the 
building, beyond the meter, are in 
stalled and owned by the customer 

Whether the city had originally in 
stalled an inside stopcock near the 
meter in the residence was a matter 
of dispute. 

On July 22, 1935, the property 
owner, who had for some time befor 
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New Law of Liability for Gas Explosions 


By 
Leo T. Parker 


Attorney at Law 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


then been conscious of the odor of 
escaping gas in her home, complained 
of this to the city. On the next day 
an employee of the city came out to 
the residence and inspected the pip- 
ing to determine whether it was 


leaking. The inspection showed a 
small leak in the gas range, which 


had not been installed by the cify and 
vas not under its control, but none 
in any of the other piping. This leak 
was promptly corrected. 

The property owner continued her 
complaints of the odor of escaping 
gas until on October 9, 1935, upon 
her request, an employee of the city 
came to the residence, disconnected 
the gas line and removed the meter. 
In doing so he left the end of the 
pipe open and uncapped. But he in- 
sists that he shut off the gas com- 
pletely at the stopcock near where 
the meter had been located in the 
hasement, and that he tested the line 
nd found no gas escaping. He says 
he did not turn off the valve at the 
sidewalk. Five days later another 
ity employee came to the house pur- 
suant to her further complaint of 
escaping gas. He testified that he 
found no leak, and that the gas had 
een cut off at the valve in the base- 
ment. The property owner continued 
to detect the odor of escaping gas; 
and finally, in December, she was 
made violently ill by the fumes. Af- 
ter remaining in a hospital for sev- 
eral weeks she filed suit against the 
city to recover damages. 

During the trial her plumber testi- 
hed that soon after December 18, he 
inspected the premises and noticed 
the odor of illuminating gas in the 
basement and upon _ examination 
found that it was escaping from the 
end of the uncapped pipe to such an 
extent that he was able to light it 

ith a match and it continued to 
burn. He testified positively that 
there was no valve for shutting off 
the gas in the pipe in the basement, 
from which the meter had been re- 

oved. For this reason he suggested 
to the property owner that the end 
of the pipe should be capped by him. 

4 ] 


But she said that she preferred to 
ive the city do this. Thereupon she 


immediately telephoned the Gas De- 
partment which promptly sent out its 
employee, Friedhoff. Upon his ar- 
rival the gas was leaking from the 
end of the pipe, and he found that 
it was still burning where it had been 
ignited by the plumber. He testified 
that he cut off the gas at the side- 
walk, removed the section of the pipe 
containing the inside valve, and 
placed a cap on the end of the pipe. 
He filed with the Gas Department a 
written report showing that the leak 
had been discovered and corrected 
in the manner just described. 

In view of this testimony, the 
higher court held the city liable in 
heavy damages, and said: 

“Even after the trouble had ap- 
parently been located and remedied, 
Mrs. James (property owner) con- 
tinued to complain of escaping gas. 
To complaints made by her the de- 
fendant (city) sent inspectors who 
were unable to locate any escaping 
gas, or even to detect any odor there- 
ot." : 

Also, in the leading case of Alex- 
andria Co. v. Irish, 16 Ind. App. 534, 
the higher court held that where a 
gas company Lal knowledge of the 
imperfect condition of its pipes, it 
was not necessary for the injured 
person to show that on a particular 
date the company knew that gas was 
escaping, since from the condition of 
the pipes the gas company was bound 
to know that gas would escape. See, 
also, Dow v. Winnipesaukee Gas 
Co., & N.H. 312; and 42 L.R.A. 
569. 

And again in Southern Indiana 
Gas Co. v. Tyner, 49 Ind. App. 475, 
the court said: 

“And if such gas company, after 
obtaining information that the pipes 
in a building through which it fur- 
nishes gas are leaking, by its agent, 
undertakes to find and repair such 
leaks, and faiis to repair the same, 
or negligently repairs the same, and 
then continues to furnish its gas 
through such defective pipes, and in- 
jury results to a person who is him- 
self without fault, such company is 
liable. The negligence in such cases 
consists, not in the failure to inspect 
the pipes of the owner of the build- 
ing, but rather in the furnishing of 
the gas through the pipes after ob- 
taining the knowledge or information 
that would suggest to a person of or- 
dinarv care and prudence the danger 
of allowing the gas to pass through 
such pipes.” 
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Moreover, in Lynchburg Gas Co 
v. Sale, 160 Va. 783, the court sus- 
tained a verdict and judgment in 
which a gas company was held liable 
for turning its gas into a pipe with 
out taking the necessary precautions 
to ascertain that the end of the pipe 
was uncapped and open, and that gas 
would necessarily escape therefrom. 

So, therefore, it is quite apparent 
that either a municipality or a gas 
company may be held liable for 
neglect which results in injury or 
damage to gas consumers. 


When Gas Company Is Not Liable 


\s above indicated neither a mu 
nicipality nor a gas company is liable 
for injury to persons, or damage to 
real property, caused by escap1 
unless the testimony proves that 
corporation’s employees were negli 
gent or failed to exercise 
able’ care to prevent the injury or 
damage. 

For illustration, it is a well estab 
lished law that a person who is in 
jured as a result of his own negli 
gence is not entitled to recover dam 
ages. Legally this is “contributory 
negligence.” The courts agree that 
any person is contributory negligent 
who does not use that degree ot care 
which would have been used under 
the identical circumstances the 
average prudent and reasonable per 
son. 


“reason 


D\ 


Although it is generally held to be 
contributory negligence for a prop 
erty owner to use a match or lighted 
candle, when trying to discover a gas 
leak, vel this is not always the law 
Generally speaking, in such cases, the 
question of contributory negligence 
is to be determined by a considera 
tion of all the testimony. If, for in 
stance, a property owner knows that 
gas is present in large quantities, 11 
‘s negligence for him to look for the 
leak with a lighted match. However, 
if the quantity of gas is small, or if 
there is nothing to cause a careful 
man to believe that there is danger, 
it is not contributory negligence for 
him to light a match when endeavor 
ing to locate the leak. 

Obviously, a gas company ts not 
liable for an injury to a consumer 
where the testimony proves that the 
explosion may have been avoided 
had the consumer exercised reason 
ably ordinary care. 

For illustration, in Newland \ 
Winfield, 289 Pac. 402, it was dis 
closed that a new tenant requested a 
gas company to install a gas meter 
and supply the newly rented house 
with gas. No test of the pipes in the 
house was made by the company em 
ployees, since the consumer had not 
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connected his gas appliances. How 
ever, the tenant turned on the gas 
without knowledge of the company’s 
employees. When he smelled an odor 
of gas he used a match to investi- 
gate and an explosion occurred. The 
tenant sued the company for the in 
juries sustained and contended that 
the company’s employees were negli- 
gent in failing to test the lines. How 
ever, the higher court held the city 
not liable, saying: 

“When he (tenant) turned on the 
gas and discovered the odor of it. 2 
was the proper time to shut it off and 
call a plumber or employee of the 
company to find and mend the leak 
ing pipes.” 

In another case, Plonk v. Jessop, 
178 Pa. 77, it was disclosed that a 
person smelled gas and lighted a 
match to search along the pipes to 
ignite the gas. An explosion occurred 
and the injured person sued the com 
pany for damages. The court stated 
the following important law: 

“The knowledge of the explosive 
character of gas certainly may be 
presumed to be general among  per- 
sons who have it in their houses, and 
plaintiff (consumer) admitted such 
knowledge. But how far a smell of 
gas indicates a leak that may safely 
he searched for with a match or can 
dle, and at what point it means 
danger ot explosion in so doing, is 
a question requiring judgment and 
some experience.” 


Inspections Made 


Various courts have held that if a 
gas company orders an employee to 
Inspect service pipes, gas hxtures or 
applian es, the gas company assumes 
liability for injury to person or prop 
erty caused by negligence of the em- 
ployees who carelessly inspect or fail 
to remedy the thing which caused 
the injury. 

It is well known that where a gas 
company does not own or control 
gas pipes or appliances it is not ob 
liged to inspect the same. There- 
ore, the company will not be liable 
for injuries sustained or damages 
caused by such defective mains or 
pipes and appliances. On the other 
hand, when the company controls 
fully or jointly the mains, pipes, or 
appliances the company is hable for 
a lack of “reasonable” care. 

For instance, in Sutcliffe v. Fort 
Dodge Gas Co., 257 N.W. 406. it 
was shown that a gas meter was lo 
cated in close proximity to a_ wall 
through which the gas main entered 
the basement. Connected with the 
gas meter was an obsolete and un 
used pipe, to which was connected 
the gas pipe coming through the 
basement wall. 
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One day an explosion occurred in 
the building resulting in serious in- 
juries and damage. Suit was filed 
against the gas company for dam- 
ages. 

The testimony proved that the gas 
company employees had_ inspected 
these appliances from time to time, 
and, therefore, the higher court held 
the gas company liable, and said: 

“Although the appellant (gas com 
pany) may not have owned the gas 
appliances in question, it at least had 
full control over them. In that event 
the appellant (gas company) would 
be liable for the explosion.” 


Duty of Gas Company 


lt is important to know that a gas 
company is liable for injury to. per- 
son or damage to property, if caused 
from failure of the gas company em- 
ployees to notify its consumer of 
dangers of which the consumer does 
not know, and could not under ordi- 
nary circumstances. be expected to 
know, when in fact the company em- 
ployees are aware of the dangers. 
Yet, the gas company is not required 
by law to notify consumers of 
dangers of which the ordinary pru- 
dent and caretul consumer actually 
is aware. 

For illustration, in Cardogan v. 
Boston Gas Company, 195 N.E. 772, 
it was disclosed that a property own- 
er installed in his house a_ water 
heater of the usual type which con- 
tained a metal coil in which the water 
ran and upon which the gas flame 
played to heat the water. 

The water heater was permitted by 
the property owner to burn for sev- 
eral hours. As a result of carbon 
monoxide escaping, three persons 
were overcome by the fumes because 
no vent pipe was connected with the 
chimney. Suit was filed against the 
gas company to recover damages on 
the grounds that the gas company 
employees were negligent in failing 
to notify the property owner of 
dangers associated with carbon mon- 
oxide gas. However, the higher 
court refused to hold the company 
liable and said: 

“The defendant (gas company) 
could reasonably assume that a 
householder was sufficiently familiar 
with the kind of illuminating gas 
used in this part of the country to 
know that it was dangerous to health 

Where the company supplying 
the gas has undertaken no responsi- 
bility with respect to the appliances 
within the house or the method of 
using the gas in them, wé think that 
there is no duty on its part to warn 
the consumer with whom it deals, of 
the dangers attendant upon the burn- 


ing of gas.’ 
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Gas Goes to the Metal Show 
A.G.A. Combined Industrial Gas Exhibit, 


at National Metal Congress, Detroit 


Leading interests in the field of 
applying gas to industry have again 
joined hands in staging a grand co 
operative show—the annual Ameri 
can Gas Association Combined In 
dustrial Gas Exhibit—at the Na 
tional Metal Congress and Exposi 
tion in Detroit, October 17-21. Year 
ly, to this event come the leaders of 
the nation’s metal-working indus 
tries—18,000 of them over a five 
day period. Here they seek out that 
which is new, and work with experts 
in considering the adaptability of 
equipment to their specific needs. To 
insure that these key men of the 
metal world make the most of gas in 
their thousands of plants, the In- 
dustrial Gas Section of the American 
Gas Association enlisted the coopera 
tion of thirteen manufacturers of in 
dustrial gas apparatus and fourteen 
midwestern utilities to fill with in 
terest-demanding exhibits a unified 
floor area over 5,000 square feet at 
Convention Hall. 





The resultant gas exhibit was a 
show within a show—the only such 
cooperative display at the Exposition 

The central element was the now 
familiar A.G.A. pillar—topped witl 
an incandescent representation of a 
gas flame and emblazoned with the 
names of the cooperating exhibitors, 
as well as the gas utilities 
financial assistance made the Com 
bined Gas Exhibit possible. Around 
its base was the A.G.A. lounge, 
manned afternoon and night by in 
dustrial field men of the local utility 
the Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany. 

389 articles manufactured in the De 


1 


troit area with the aid of gas heat 


l 


1 
whose 


Here were displayed some 


lhe work of forty-three companies, 
the exhibited items vouched for twen- 
ty-nine types of industrial gas heat- 
ing jobs: bright annealing, annealing, 
brazing, soldering, tinning, galvaniz- 
ing, drawing, hardening, tempering, 
die casting, general heat treating, 
forging, lacquering, bake enameling, 
vitreous enameling, japanning, core 
baking, gas carburizing, pack car- 
burizing, liquid carburizing, carbo- 
nitriding, extruding, rolling, stereo- 
type melting, die heating, cold forg- 
ing, metal melting, hot rolling, and 
refractory firing. The significance 
of this array becomes evident when 
one considers the size and variety of 
metal industries in the vicinity of 
Detroit—consuming roughly 30% of 
the Michigan Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany’s total sendout (one-third of 
this tremendous industrial load be- 
ing for heat-treating in the metals 
held alone). 

It was observed that the current 
cooperative gas display was not only 
the largest, but the most complete and 
elaborate of the thirteen held since 
1925. Mr. Snyder further remarked 


upon the fertility of the Detroit area 
for industrial gas equipment sales 
and emphasized the important part 


played by industrial gas equipment 
manufacturers in building the indus- 
ial gas load. 

In the Gas Exhibit, the display of 
Ready-Power Company, had _in- 
stalled and operating a four cylinder 
\utomatic gas engine, powered by 


natural gas and driving a 7% kw. 
electric generator. It was the first 


ime at a National Metal Show that 
gas engine power had been shown. 
Miscellaneous burner, control, 
ixing, and blower equipment was 


present in wide variety—from the 
5,400,000 B.t.u. per hour flame reten- 
tion tip shown by Stirling-Detroit to 
the tiny glass-working jets burning 
for American Gas Furnace. Interest- 
ing new equipment was: Eclipse Fuel 
Engineering Company’s _ self-con- 
tained “Gas Gun” good for 1,200,- 
000 B.t.u. per hour; The Selas Com- 
pany’s direct-reading “Flo-scopes”’ ; 
Industrial Heating Equipment Com- 
pany’s “Cire-Air’ continuous type 
recirculating furnace designed to 
operate without temperature head; 
Charles A. Hones’ gas fired atmos- 
pheric pot units requiring no blower 
or power; and Surface Combustion 
Corporation’s remarkable new “Char- 
Mo” heat treating furnace using a 
charcoal-filled retort to evolve spe- 
cial atmopshere gas and _= guard 
against decarburization—even with 
the touchy molybdenum _- steels. 
Demonstrations of this furnace at- 
tracted hundreds of people every 
day. 

It was apparent that recent strides 
have been made in pot furnaces. 
Several units engineered along the 
latest improved principles were dis- 
played. Hot tubes for stereotype 
melting and the “Atmos-gas” system 
for bright annealing were shown by 
The C. M. Kemp Manufacturing 
Company ; and Ensign-Reynolds had, 
among other equipment, an eight 
foot ribbon-burner equipped so the 
passer-by could turn a knob and 
vary the linear heat output from 
heavy-on-one-end to even-across to 
heavy-on-the-other-end. Both De- 
spatch Oven Company and Eclipse 
Fuel Engineering Company made 
much of improved convected air units 
for tempering and drawing. Paul 
Maehler Company showed flexible 
oven air heater units of latest de- 
sign, as well as its light, air-tight 
system of oven panel insulation. 


Partlow Corporation had a full line 
of temperature 
ranged for study. 

Nearly all the gas 


controls well ar- 


equipment 
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was shown in operation. The metal 
industry could see modern gas in 
action—doing modern jobs effec- 
tively and etticiently. 

The exhibit was one of four or 
ganized and conducted during the 
vear by the Industrial Gas Section’s 
Committee on Displays at National 
Industrial Expositions. C. Foster 
Clark, Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Company, is Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, and Eugene D. Milener, Di 
rector of Exhibits. 

COOPERATING GAS COMPANIES 
Central Indiana Gas Company, Muncie, 

Indiana 


Citizens Gas Fuel Company, Adrian, 


Michigan 


American Gas Journal 


Consumers 
Michigan 

Detroit Edison Company, Port Huron, 
Michigan 

Grand Rapids Gas Light Company, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 

The Industrial Gas Company, Newark, 
Ohio ms 

The Manufacturers Light & Heat Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, De- 
troit, Michigan 

Muskegon Gas Company, Muskegon, 
Michigan 

Natural Gas Company of West Virginia, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

Northwestern Ohio Gas Company, Toledo, 
Ohio 

The Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Columbus, 
Ohio 

Republic Light, Heat & Power Company, 


Buffalo, N. Y 


Power Company, Jackson, 
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Washtenaw Gas Company, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan 

EXHIBITING MANUFACTURERS 
American Gas Furnace Company, Eliza- 
beth, N. J. 

Despatch Oven Company, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., Rockford, 
| 


Ensign-Reynolds Inc... Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 

Charles A. Hones, Inc., Baldwin, N. Y 

Industrial Heating Equipment Co., De- 
troit, Mich 

The C. M. Kemp Mfg. Co., 
Mad. 

Paul Maehler Co., Chicago, Il 

Partlow Corp., New Hartford, N. Y 

| 


Baltimore, 


Xeady-Power Co., Detroit, Mich. 

The Selas Co., Philadelphia, Pa 
Stirling-Detroit Corp., Detroit, Mich 
Surface Combustion Corp., Toledo, Ohio 





Manufacturers Show Gas Equipment 


At National Hotel Show 


A.G.A. Industrial Section and Consolidated Edison 
Jointly Sponsor Display of Heavy Duty 


The chef and his boss, the hotel or 
restaurant manager, took a few les 
sons recently on the modern, ef- 
ficient way to do things—with gas 
when the Industrial Gas Section of 
the American Gas Association and 
the Consolidated Edison Company of 
New York, Inc., jointly took over 50 
linear feet of booths at the 23rd Na 
tional Hotel Exposition, Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York City, October 
24-28, and made it possible for manu 
facturers of heavy-duty gas cooking 
equipment to display the latest in ho- 
tel, restaurant and __ institutional 
kitchen appliances. 

Grouped into three units before a 





Figure |. 


way to do things with gas 


52,000 hotel, restaurant 
leaders paraded this aisle at the 23rd National Hotel 
Exposition, Oct. 24 to 28, and learned about the modern 


Gas Cooking Equipment 
Harry W. Smith, Jr. 


American Gas Association 


handsome, unifying back-wall—the 
handiwork of the prize-winning Dis- 
play Department of Consolidated 
Edison Company—lay the equipment 
of Detroit Michigan Stove Company, 
American Stove Company, and 
Standard Gas Equipment Corp. 
Without the full cooperation of these 
three concerns, the joint exhibit 
would not have been possible. Along- 
side the joint exhibit, the G. S. Blod- 
gett Company and J. C. Pitman & 
Sons had their displays. Scattered 


throughout the hall were the booths 
of six other manufacturers of com- 
mercial gas cooking apparatus—Ma- 
Company, 


jestic Manufacturing 


and _ institutional Figure 2. 


Heat.”’ 


Savory Appliance Inc., Star Manu- 
facturing Company, The Silex Com- 
pany, The Broilerizer Company, and 
Hill-Shaw Company — plus _ the 
booths of numerous producers of 
miscellaneous laundering, and dish- 
washing apparatus using gas burners 
for incidental heating assignments. 

Of the 52,000 managers of hotels, 
restaurants, clubs, institutions, and 
hospitals who paraded through the 
show during its 5-day stand, none 
could leave the American Gas As- 
sociation—Consolidated Edison space 
with a feeling other than that ‘Gas 
is the real up-to-the-minute fuel for 
my needs.” 





The main issue was impressed upon each 
visitor as he left the joint exhibit, by a jolly chef who 
proclaimed, ‘‘Be Wise! Modernize with Automatic Gas 
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Gas Main to Serve Golden 
Gate Exposition 


Pacific Gas & Electric Co. Lays Submarine 
Pipeline to Treasure Island 


Y a remarkable teat of engineering, 1 P. G. and E. has 
B constructed a natural gas ipeling rot Oakland to 
Treasure Island, in the middle San Francisco Bay, to serve 
the 1939 Golden Gate International Expo 

This line, about four miles of 4 nch steel pipe, taps a 
large East Bay feeder main at Beach street, just north of the 
Key System’s subway under t Southern Pacific’s tracl 
and the first section extends slightly more than 10,000 feet 
along the Key right of way to the pier rom there to the 
southeast corner of Treasure Island an 11,000-foot stretch 
runs on the floor of the Bay, at a maximum depth of 50 feet 

The job of laying the submarine pipeline, which the Pacific 
Bridge Company did under contract, in ed novel and spe 
tacular methods. 

As a preliminary task, enough 40-foot lengths of pipe tor 
9000 feet of main were transporte asure Island, ele¢ 
trically welded into 800-foot units and the seams tested under 
air pressure of 100 pounds per square 

During the welding and testing, two rows of piles wert 
driven for a short distance off shore and on them was built a 
ramp from the surface of the island to the floor of the Bay 

With everything in readiness r laying the main, a large 
derrick barge was anchored 1,000 feet out and a steel cable 
from it was attached to the first 800-foot unit \ radiophone 
system was used between the island and the barge and, on 
orders from the land crew, the t ge turned o1 
a winch that reeled in the cable and thus illed the pipe 
down the ramp to the bottom of the Ba When only a 
few feet of the unit remained on shore, the pulling was 
halted and a second 809-foot length was te Meat 
while the barge was moved 1,000 feet further out and from 
there the pulling was resumed. These erations were re 
peated until finally the whole 9,000-foot line was being hauled 
along the Bay floor. 

Simultaneously pipes were laid along the Key right of way 
and welded together into a 2,00 ot unit \t intervals of 
40 feet empty steel drums were fastened to it with ropes, so 
it could be floated into line with the 9,000-foot section. A 
250-horsepower tug, aided by a winch tru shore, pulled 
this unit into the water and the tide carried it to its exact 
position. Then it was connected up with the 9,000-foot unit 
and also with the pipeline extending from t pier to Beacl 

Street. Lastly the drums were cut off at t sank to the 
bottom, completing the job. 

Treasure Island will be crisscrossed with more than five 
miles of distribution mains, making natural gas available in 
all parts of the Exposition. The fuel w e used to cook 
and provide hot water in numerous large restaurants and 
sixty “grab stands” dispensing “hot dogs’ and sandwiches, 
to heat buildings, to operate industrial furnaces ‘and other 
equipment in several exhibits, to demonstrate appliances on 


display and in many additional ways. Consumption of na- 


tural gas during the 228 days of tl air, from February 
18 to December 2, is estimated at approximately 57,000,000 


> 


cubic feet—P. G. and E. Progress 
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Barge pulling 800-foot unit of pipeline off Treasure Island during 
construction of gas main to serve World’s Fair. 
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Here you will find everything to fur- 
ther your comfort and enjoyment — 
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Book Reviews 


Problems in Public Utility Eco 
nomics and Management, Second 
Edition, by C. O. Ruggles, Professor 
of Public Utility Management at 
Harvard University Graduate School 
WeGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc 
1938. 788 pages. Price $6.00 

This book is exactly what its name 
indicates—a series of problems hay 
ing to do primarily with economic 
and business issues of utility 
panies. Technical and legal matters 
have received consideration 
it has been necessary to furnish an 
adequate understanding of the eco 
nomic and business issues involved 


com 


only as 


Professor Ruggles covers the fol 
lowing general topics: 


1. Economic Characteristics of 
Public Utilities. 
Production Problems of 
Utilities. 

Management, Organization and 
Finance. 

Wholesale Marketing of Public 
Utility Service. 

Retail Marketing of 
Utility Service. 

6. Valuation, Rate 
Fair Return. 

7. Regulation and Management. 


Public 


Public 


Making 


and 


These various topics and their sub 
divisions are covered by considera 
tion and analysis of specific 
rather than bv generalization. 
tical rather than theoretical 
sions are the result. 

This is essentially a book for pub 
lic utility executives and for stu 
dents of public utilities. For them it 
should be of very great value 


cases 
Prac 
conclu 


The Preservation of Business Rec 
ords Published by The Bus'ness 
Historical Society, Baker Library, 

idiers Field, Boston, Mass. 47 

Available for free distribu 
y the Society. 

This pamphlet recently issued by 
the Business Historical Society. and 
distributed by funds made available 
by the Joint Committee on Materials 
for Research of the Social Science 
Research Council, supplies the an- 
swers to the following four ques 


tions: 


Journal 


Why should business records be 
preserved ? 

What material should be se 
lected for preservation? 

How should 
served ? 
When should 
undertaken ? 


records be pre- 


preservation be 


Today the of records is 
even more of an acute problem than 
it has been in the past, because the 
large size of many firms results in 
such voluminous that the 
question is usually one of disposition 
rather than of preservation. This 
booklet indicates how intelligent sam 
pling of forms can obviate the neces 
sity of storing all records, yet meet 
the needs of business man and busi 
student alike. It sets up a 
schedule which can be put into 
effect economically by most firms to 
preserve their most important rec 
ords. It contains a discussion 
of the current practices of such 
firms as an advertising agency, a 
bank, a department store, a public 
utility, a railroad, and several types 
of manufacturing concerns. 


storage 


rect yrds 


ness 


also 





Carbide & Carbon Corp. 
Official Changes 


J. N elected Vice 
President of Oxweld Acetylene Company, 
Union Carbide 

New York. 
as been General Sales 
Linde Air 


unit of Union 


Walker has been 
Carbon 
Walker 
The 


also a 


and 
Mr. 


Manager of 


a unit oft 
Corporation, 
| 
Company, 
and 


Products 
Carbide Carbon Cor- 
poration 
> oe 
al sales manager, has been appointed 
Sales Manager of The Linde 
\ir Products Company, a unit of Union 
Carbide and Carbon Corporation, 30 East 


42nd New York. 


Cartledge, formerly assistant 
gener! 


General 


Street, 


New Appointments 
Pittsburg Water Heater Co. 


Mr. Kk. C. Hill in announcing the ap 
pointment of J. N. Brackett to represent 
The Pittsburg Water Heater Corporatio: 
in the New England States, and J. E 
Woodall to represent the Company in 
the States of Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Nortl South Dakota, 
Nebraska, is carrying forward the 
pany’s new policy of 


and and 
Com 
field 
witl 


low a 


increasing 
promotional 


its mer 


activity in cooperation 


handising outlets 


4] 


Kink for Protecting Gas 
Pipe and Other Threads 


By 
W. F. Schaphorst, M. E., 
Newark, N. | 

When handling heavy pipe or 
other similar gas plant equipment 
mechanically, a common method is to 
use steel hooks on the ends of cables 
These hooks are hooked 
into the ends of the pipe, or into any 
convenient opening, often resulting in 
battered threads, If the pipe is pro- 
vided with couplings the internal 
threads are almost certain to be bat- 
tered to some extent: and even where 
the threads are external they are fre- 
quently damaged. 


Or ré pes. 


FIG. I 








Hard wood Pin 


Because of the battered threads 
considerable extra time is consumed 
by the pipe fitters in making things 
right, or in forcing the fit. In fact, 
damaged pipe threads of this type 
may result in leakage, for reasons 
that every gas plant worker knows. 

The accompanying sketch, Fig. I, 
shows how to avoid this battering. 
Two hard wood pins, turned as in- 
dicated in the detail sketch, Fig. II, 
will prevent metal from coming in 
contact with the threads. Simply in- 
sert the ends of the pins into the pipe 
as shown in Fig. I and let the hoist 
do the rest. This method is just as 
quick as with metal hooks, and is 
certainly far preferable. 

Of course this “pin method” is not 
applicable to all equipment, but this 
kink should prove helpful in sug- 
gesting solutions for any handling 
problem involving thread protection 





Coal Gas Plants—Hori- 
zontal Ovens, Benches, 
Refills, Additions, Re- 
pairs, Charging and Dis- 
charging Machines 





IMPROVED EQUIPMENTRUSSELL ENGINEERING 


DIVISION OF 


COMBUSTION UTILITIES CORPORATION 


24 STATE STREET 
NEW YORK 


Oil Gas Plants—“Refrac- 
tory Screen” Process for 
Base—Standby or Peak 
Loads—On Existing or 
New Water Gas Sets 
Low or High B.T.U. Gas 
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New Service Fittings to 
Prevent Leak Troubles 


To eliminate failures at that vital 
point in gas-distribution systems 
where the service joins the main 


is the purpose of a new line of fit- 
tings, recently announced by 5S. R. 

Dresser Manufacturing Co., of Brad Exact lining up of pipe, work 
ford, Pa. starting threads, turning of long 
Two important advantages of pine lengths, exact pipe lengths, 
Street Tee, Style 90 are pointed out ind large excavations are avoided. 
by the manufacturer. One is thé Available in 1”, 1%”, 1%”, and 


na Se sizes and in ten re- 


uper Service Plain-end 
has for its purpose the 
urance of positive, trouble-free 


sed in conjunction with ‘e 
Super Service Street Tee or Ell, 

vi f connection ia 

n ads where service 

; Ell and where Ell enters Tee. 

id, plain-end pipe with full 

trength and thickness at ends is 

sed. This advantage in turn pre- 

ents rusted-out conn 1ections, leaks, 


similar features of 
and trouble pre- 
acterize the Street 





Dresser Street Tee 


” 


4 “4”, 14%”, and 
flexible branch outlet—using Dress 2” ID straight sizes, equipped with 
er wedge-shaped gasket and —fSsssl Plain, Armored, duck+tip- 
“pack.” This flexible connectio1 ped, or lead-tipped gaskets. 

sorbs stresses and pipe leverag 
due to movement of either main 









Friez Motor Operator 


service, thus preventing gph bles _ The Friez Motor Operator (or 
that often occur with rigid joints. Damper Motor), one type of which 





illustrated, is employed to give 





to the automatic control pro- 

led by : mostats, Aquatats, 
Pressurestats, Furnacestats, Humid- 
tstats, Comtortrols (Effecuve Tem- 


rature Controllers), and similar 





NA 
These new operators are provid- 
>d with auxiliary hand switches 
ving manual “on”, ‘off’, or auto- 
matic’ positions and, also, with 





rms which are adjustable in posi- 
tion and which are in turn connect- 
1 te the draft damper of furnaces 


90° Street Ell 





Elimination of threads is the othe: r boilers, to the duct dampers of 
advantage offered by this ne ir conditione rs or warm air sys- 
Leaks with services traceable t tems, to zone dampers, by-pass 
failures at threads are eliminated dampers of conditioners, etc. 


with this type of connection, which Types are available for 3-wire or 
takes plain-end pipe having fu wire ap apace and with built- 
strength and thickness at the ends. in or separately mounted trans- 
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New Equipment 











Friez Motor Operator 


formers. Various ccessory. ar- 
rangements are also included in 
different types according to the 
application. 

Further details in Bulletin No. VM 
of Julien P. Friez & Sons, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Askania Ratio Meter 


An unusual and practical devel- 
opment in instrumentation has been 
announced by the Askania Regula- 
tor Company. It is a direct read- 
ing Ratio Meter. 

The Ratio Meter consists of two 
flow metering elements, one for ait 


». ASKANIA 
Tio mE* 





Ratio Meter 


and one for gas. The pointers 
shown are arranged to cross in the 
chart area so that the intersection 
of the pointers indicates the relation 
between the two flows. 

As long as the pointers cross on 
the vertical or zero line, it shows 
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that a neutral flame is being 
tained. lf they cr 
to the right, it will 
centage of excess air. 

as the pointers cross 


New Gas Heater 


C on a scientific design and 
presenting several outstanding ad- 
the KRW-Landis Invera- 
ency area, it will show the Heater has recently been 
fiency. pla yn the market by K. R. 
The Ratio Moter may he used o ilson, Buffalo, N. Y. manufacturer 
all types of heating The KRW. Landis Heater differs in 
whether they are equippe witl principle from conventional heaters 
automatic fuel-air ratic trol or which a rising column of 
manually operated. It shows t warm air. The new KRW deflects 
glance the relationshir f the heat rays downward in 
fuel and air. This crossin: sctions at an angle of 45 
prince may be adapte e circumference of the 
nditions to show tl 
hip between two variables. 
I plete nformation and des 
bulletin may be had from 
Regulator Company, 160 
Michigan Avenue, Chicag 


deliver 


New Tag Recorde: 
C. J. Tagliabue Mfg. 


lyn, N. Y., announces a nev 
ecorder for Temperature 
ressure, occupying half the 

but including every feature 
larger 10 and 12 inch recorde 
compact arrangement in 
case, finished in black enc 
chromium. 


Inveradiant Gas Heater 


tle. Thus, the floor and 
are warmed first and 

last. 
advantages claimed are 
cal operation (as low as 
nt per hour) and com- 
fumes, odors and 


able tube system that can 
placed readily, pen arm | 
supported by bearings at bo oth 


we ater pee been fully ap- 
d by the American Gas Asso- 
and several independent 
aboratories. It is light, com- 
and portable—finished in 
kle enamel in a wide choice of 
with bright chrome trim. 
different burners are avail- 
for natural, artificial or mixed 
Full information may be se- 
cured from the manufacturer. 


safety link for range protection, 


with 3 5/ 16 inches pen coral. 
ble record stainless steel pen ar 
removable capillary fountain - 
Bulletin No. 1178 for complete 
scription. Copy sent on oly 


bushed 


Raybould Couplings 


Announcement has been made 
f the appointment of the Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., as sole distributor for 
Raybould Couplings and Fittings, 
manufactured by the Raybould 
Coupling Company, Meadville, Pa. 
Grover E. Seaberg, Manager of the 
Coupling and Fitting Division, will 
direct sales for the meter company. 


Screwed Type Raybould Coupling 


The Raybould Coupling is a pat- 
ented article, said to furnish an ex- 
tremely simple and_ leak-proof 
method of joining plain end pipe. 
It is described as consisting of two 
resilient compression rings, metal 
at either end, encased in two 
flanges or follower rings which bear 
against a center ring acting as a 
spacer between the flanges. The 
compression rings provide the seal- 
ing medium while the flanges sus- 
tain all the merchanical forces ap- 
plied in tightening up the coupling. 
In sizes smaller than 3” the flanges 
consist of two compression nuts and 
the coupling is fastened by tighten- 
ing these nuts on a threaded center 


= 


Bolted Type Raybould Coupling 


ring. Larger sizes employ long 
track head bolts and nuts to draw 
up the two flanges. 

Making a pipe joint with the Ray- 
bould Coupling is claimed to be 
rapid. The flanges on either end 
of the center ring are loosened but 
not removed and two sections of 
plain end pipe are then inserted 
until they encounter a tapered pipe 
stop located equidistant from the 
ends of the coupling. The two 
flanges are then tightened and the 
job is done 
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Evansville Chamber of Commerce 
Honors Louis Ruthenburg 


On Novy. 7th, Louis Ruthenburg, presi 
dent of Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind., was 
cited as “Evansville’s most out 
citizen of 1938” by the “12:06” Club of! 
the Evansville Chamber of Commerce a 


J 
J 


a testimonial luncheon attended by tw 
hundred members of the Chamber an 
guests, held at the Hotel Vendome hers 


Arthur P. Eberlin, secretary of tl 
Chamber, in announcing the decision of 
the Club to confer this year’s honor upot 
Mr. Ruthenburg, said: “It is the custom 
of the 12:06 Club of the Evansville Chan 


ber of Commerce, practically every year 
to honor some local citizen who has earned 
public recognition by reason of his pat 
ticipation in and contribution to our city’s 
civic, social and business life 

“Servel’s history from its early begi 
ning has been marked by progress, an 


this progress has been continued under 
Mr. Ruthenburg’s leadership. An enlight 
ened industrial relations program has 
brought about a closer understanding be 


tween Servel employees and management 
He has done much to level out the peaks 
and valleys of a normally seasonal in 
dustry, thus doing much to stabilize e1 

ployment. He has introduced at Se 
a safety program which has brought na 
tionwide recognition 


Througl the i! 
troduction of the most modern methods 


and equipment, Mr. Ruthenburg has 
brought about an increase in efficien 
in the plant, the results of which hay 


been shared with the employees in the 
form of higher wages.” 


J. D. Beeler, vice-president of tl 
Chamber made the official award and pr« 
sented Mr. Ruthenburg with a fountai 
pen set. Mr. Ruthenburg, who is for- 


merly of Louisville, Ky., is a graduate of 
Purdue University, and is a vice-president 
and director of the Chamber 


+ 


Gas Industry's World’s Fair Exhibit 
Will Stress Appliances 


The New York 1939 Work 


find the gas industry effectively displaying 


S Fall 


to a potential market of unprecedent: 
proportions the most modern and ef 
ficient gas appliances which the us 
can devise and produce, Hugh H. Cut 
rell, president of Gas Exhibits, Ir 
dicted recently 

In commenting on prelimina: letails 


of the elaborate and dramatic displ 


gas appliances to be a feature of the 





dustry’s World’s Fair exhibit, Mr. Cutl 
rell said: “It is recognized that the surest 
way of gaining new customers and kee] 


ing old ones is to make available to tl 
consumer public appliances wl 
‘show off’ our fuel to the best advantage 


here are being manufactured and mar- 
keted today gas appliances which will 


re on a par with, and in many cases 
rpass, appliances using other fuels 
hese modern gas appliances embody 
uality construction, beauty of lines and 
erior performance features. They are 
ced within the income of the average 
person. Our task is to make the public 
familiar with these products. The ad- 
vantages of gas fuel when used through 
\dern gas appliances must be colorfully 
und emphatically presented 
Next vear’s international exposition of- 
rs the ideal opportunity. Countless mil- 
ms from all parts of this country and 
ibroad will visit the Fair. The theme of 
the Fair is ‘Building the World of To- 
row’ and this phrase has been re- 
echoed throughout the world. Expectant 
isitors are prepared to see a ‘preview’ of 
hat will facilitate daily living during the 
ears to come Exhibitors are projecting 
their displays toward the future—each 
anxious to impress upon the Fair’s guests 
the importance of their particular con 
bution to the ‘World of Tomorrow.’ 
Within the gas industry there have 
been manufacturers of gas appliances and 
accessory equipment who were quick to 
Sf the far-reaching potentialities of the 
1939 Fair. They 


ich would be derived by the industry 


visioned the benefits 


as a whole and for their particular selves 
from participation in this exposition of 
nparalleled magnitude 

“When final plans for the gas industry’s 
Court of Flame’ exhibit were completed, 
t took no coaxing for these manufac 


to reserve space in the great exhi- 


tion hall set aside solely for the display 


rers 


gas appliances. This early planning 
ahead on the part of far-seeing manufac 
rers is very gratifvine to those creating 
he industry’s part in the forthcoming ex 
sitior It shows that thev are aware of 
necessty for adequately familiarizing 
the consumer with the advantages of gas 
liances. It proves that manufacturers 
e gas industry see in the exhibit at 
1939 Fair a rare opportunity 
Construction details of the manufac 
] li ] 


rs’ individual displavs have not as vet 


sclosed According to all indica- 


ns they will comprise the most dra 
itic, comprehensive and sales-provoking 
showing of the appliances yet attempted 
ch the gas industry’s fuel is used 


Proper recognition must be given these 
ing manufacturers. They are de- 
i to in press upon the World’s 
Fair millions the importance of gas in our 
i and acquaint them with the 
he-minute gas appliances which are 

lable to homemakers everywhere.’ 





The manufacturers who are now in the 
ist of planning their World’s Fair dis- 
: clude American Gas Products 


American Radiator Co.; Amer- 











ican Stove Co.; Cleveland Heater Co.; 
Cribben & Sexton Co.; Detroit-Michigan 
Stove Co.: Estate Stove Co.; General Gas 
Light Co.; Glenwood Range Co.; L. J. 
Mueller Furnace Co.; Roberts & Mander 
Stove Co.; Robertshaw Thermostat Co.; 
Geo. D. Roper Corp.; Rudd Manufactur- 
ing Co.; Servel, Inc.; Surface Combustion 
Corp.; Tappan Stove Co.; Welsbach Co., 
and John Wood Manufacturing Co 

Pointing out the enthusiasm now being 
shown by all branches of the gas industry 
in their part in the 1939 Fair, Mr. Cuth- 
rell said: 

“This splendid cooperation has not only 
been forthcoming from manufacturers 
who will have their products on display 
at the Fair exhibit. So great has been 
the desire on the part of all to have a 
share in the industry’s Fair exhibit that 
manufacturers of plant and distribution 
equipment who will not have their prod- 
ucts on view have extended financial as- 
sistance for the project. This indeed is 
a notable endeavor. It demonstrates once 
again that the gas industry is a united in- 
dustry and that as a united industry it is 
definitely ‘on the march’.” 

These equipment manufacturers who 
have subscribed to date are \merican 
Cast Iron Pipe Co.; American Meter Co.; 
W. M. Chace Co.; Cooper-Bessemer 
Corp.; Gas Purifying Materials Co.; M 
B. Skinner Co.; Lambert Meter Co.; 
Mueller Co.; Reynolds Gas Regulator 


Co.; Sprague Meter Co.; Superior Meter 
Co., and Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp. 





Some Executives of the Technical Sec- 
tion AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
ORGANIZATION MEETING, held in 
New York at the Belmont Plaza Hotel, 
November 18, 1938. Left to Right: 
(Seated) ——]. V. Postles, Philadelphia, 
Chairman, Advisory Committee; F. M. 
Goodwin, Boston, Chairman, Technical 
Section. (Standing) —E£. M. Bliss, New- 
ark, (Chairman, Chemical Committee, 
Technical Section; C. F. Turner, Cleve- 
land,, Chairman, Distribution Committee, 
Technical Section: F. B. Parke, Brooklyn, 
Chairman, Gas Production. Committee, 
Technical Section 
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J. F. Murray Retires After 
28 Years of Service 


In poor health since he underwent a 
operation last 
Southern 


ajor year, J. F. Murra 


manager of California Gas 
Company’s southern division, headquarters 
ortly 


at Compton, California, is retiring sl 
service, it announced in 


His 


now 


from active 
November 
G. W 


Murray is 


was 
place will be taken by 
Carbee, purchasing agent 

oldest members 


Southern Cali 


one of the 
in point of service in the 
fornia Gas Company organization, having 
completed his 28th year with the company 
last January 
of this time he has been in his pr« 
sition. A native of St Missouri, 
he worked for the Gas Light 
that 


During all but seven years 
sent po 
Louis, 
Laclede 
city for a 


Company of number of 


years before coming to California i 
1909 

Carbee joined the Southern California 
Gas Company in 1919. He has served 


during the greater part of the period 


since that time in the engineering and in 


dustrial sales departments of the com 


H. C. Wolf Appointed on National 
Advertising Committee 


H. Carl Wolf, President of the Atlanta 


Gas Light Company, Atlanta, Ga., has 
been appointed a member of the Amer 
ican Gas Association’s Committee to Con 
duct National Advertising. The appoint 
ment was made by Major T. J. Strickler 
of Kansas City, Chairman of the Com 


mittee 





Mr. Wolf will represent the territory 
South of Virginia and East of the Missis 
sipp! River. 

Millions of cubic feet of 


Illuminating Gas. 
FOUND 


Thousands of the Gas Leaks 
that caused the loss. 


BY 
NEW ENGLAND 
FORESTRY SERVICE Ine. 


75 Federal Street 


BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 
Write Us For Further Details 


“Trees, like humans, respond to 


proper care.” 1935 
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Pennsylvania Gas Assn. 


The thirty annual convention of 
the Penns\ 


held at the 


first 
lvania Gas Association will be 


Sky Top Club, Sky Top, Pa., 


on May 2, 3 and 4, 1939. Plans are being 
formulated for an interesting and informa 
tive program and it is expected that a 
number of prominent speakers of national 
reputation will present papers 

The officers of the Association are 
President, E. E. Mensch, Williamsport ; 
Vice-Presidents, L. B. Eichengreen and 
P. T. Dashiell, Philadelphia, and M. A 


Bovlan, Scranton; Secretary, F. W. Les 
lev, York; Treasurer, W. G. Sterrett, Jen- 
kintown:; Managing Director, A. B. Mil 
lar, Harrisburg. E. W. Ehmann, Ard- 


more, is chairman of the Papers Commit 


will be 


probably in February 


sales session held 


\ mid-year 
| 


hiladelphia, 


Gas Accountants of Oklahoma 


The Annual Meeting of the Natural 
Gas Accountants Association of Oklahoma 
was held November 18, at the Alvin Hotel, 


Tulsa Approximately thirty-five natural 
gas utility accountants were present from 
all over the State of Oklahoma 

Officers of the Association include: 
Chairman. Rav K. Osborn, State Fuel 
Supply Company, Oklahoma City; Vice 
Chairman, H. L. Hayden, Zenith Gas 


Alva; 


Secretary-Treasurer, 
Natural Gas 


Svstem, Inc., 
Wendell Thomas, Southwest 
Company, Inc., Ada 

Ray K. Osborn, State 
Supply Company, Oklahoma City ; 


Fuel 
M.S 


Directors 


Crossley, Consolidated Gas Utilities Cor- 
poration, Oklahoma City; H. L. Hayden, 
Zenith Gas System, Inc., Alva; Wendell 
Thomas, Southwest Natural Gas Com 
pany, Inc., Ada; J. L. Miller, Oklahoma 


Utilities Company, Bristow; H. O. Buoen, 
Central States Light and Power Corpora 
tion of Oklahoma, Tulsa; Oakah L. Jones, 


Oklahoma Natural Gas Company, Tulsa 


Koppers Consolidates Two Divisions 


Koppers Company’s Western Gas divi 


sion, Fort Wayne, Ind., has been absorbed 


by its Bartlett Hayward division, Balti- 
more, it was recently announced by 
Walter F. Perkins, vice president of 
Koppers Company 


Fort 
Baltimore, 


Sales and engineering activities at 
Wayne have 
where they are 


Bartlett 


been moved to 
now consolidated with the 


Hayward organization 


This move is another step in the pro 
cess of corporate simplification which was 
started by Koppers Company two years 
ago 

The consolidation brings two of Kop 


pers Company's major manufacturing di 
single management, a step 

stated, enable the or 
ganization to provide its customers witl 


under 


vhicl t 


Whoict 1s 


visions 
will 
and 


more moplete sales, 


{ engineering 
manutacturing 


Mr. Perkins 


ombined livi 


service. 

is in direct charge of the 
All products will be 
and manufactured under 


sions 
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Ungenthuem Appointed at Roanoke 


\[r. E. Ungenthuem has been appointed 
Division Engineer of the Roanoke Gas 
Light Co., Roanoke, Va. He will have 
charge of gas manufacture in Roanoke 
and will be division engineer in the Vir- 
ginia-Tennessee_ division Mr. Ungen 


thuem was formerly chief chemist of the 
Fall River Gas Co. and then was division 
engineer with headquarters at Hagers 


town, Md 


Poindexter Gen’! Sales Mar. 
Pittsburgh Coal Co. 


Earl C. Robertson, president in 
charge of sales, Pittsburgh Coal Company, 
has announced the appointment of William 
B. Poindexter as General Sales Manager, 
succeeding Walter L 


assistant to the 


vice 


Sheppard, who be- 
comes Sales Vice Presi- 


dent 


Spencer Thermostat Opens New 
York Office 


The Spencer Thermostat Company, At 
tleboro, Massachusetts, announces _ the 
opening of an office at 110 East 42nd 
Street, New York, N. Y., in charge of 
J. N. Derby, Jr., sales in 
the Metropolitan territory 

Jack Derby 
industry, having been connected with The 
\Mercoid 
previous to joining the Spencer organiza- 
During the past three years he was 


W ho will cover 


is well known in the control 


Corporation for twelve years 
tion 
charge of Eastern sales 
Previous 


vice president i1 
with headquarters in New York 


to that time he was manager of West 
Coast sales, with an office in San Fran- 
cisco. Previous to his connection with 
Vercoid he was with Manning, Maxwell 


and Moore, Inc. for over eleven vears 





INDUSTRIAL GAS 
BOILERS 


Tubular or Flueless 
34 to 45 H.P. 





P. M. LATTNER MFG. COMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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“Skinner-Seal’’ Trade Mark 


According to an announcement made by 


Mr. K. G. Merrill, President of the M 
Skinner Company, South Bend, Indi 
makers of repair clamps for steel 
cast iron pipe, the U. S. Patent Office 


B 
ana, 
and 
has 


just issued Trade Mark No. 359892, which 


protects the trade name “Skinner-S 
used in connection with Skinner prodt 


KENNETH G. MERRILL 


The word “Skinner-Seal” clearly defines 


the basic principle of the Skinner 
repair method—to SEAL the gaske 
each of their nine different styles of 
leak repair clamps. 





Cut-Out 
Latch-Regulator 


The 


28-40 PENN AVE. 





eal” 
icts 





pipe 
I 
pipe 





It Stops the Flow of Gas 
If Pressure falls too low 


N a low-pressure burner or furnace, the 
Fulton Cut-Out Latch Regulator stops 

the flow of gas if pressure falls below the 
desired minimum. Whenever that happens, the 
cut-out latch will operate 
bring the valve to its seat and lock it there. 
Flow will not resume until the operator goes 
to the valve and opens it by hand. This elimi- 
nates completely the hazard for which the 
regulator is designed. Write for C-F Catalog. 


CHAPLIN-FULTON MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


automatically to 


December, 1938- 


Although the trade name “Skinner-Seal” 
is new, the Skinner pipe repair method 
was introduced in 1898, and Skinner 
Clamps have been used since that time. 


Canadian Notes 


BROWNSVILLE, Ont.—The Oxford Pipe 
Line have been given a franchise to pipe 
the town for natural gas. The firm which 
owns and control the sensational gas fields 
near the town has a large staff of men 
aving the necessary mains. 

Sr. THoMAs, Ont.—The Dominion Nat- 
iral Gas Co., has launched an extensive 
program of main extensions and renewals 
to further improve the distribution system 

the old municipal manufactured gas 
Large gangs of men are digging 

up the old pipes and replacing them with 
new in order that the required pressure 
can be obtained 


system 


Sections of the old pipes 
will be used as a protective casing for the 
new four-inch intermediate pressure 
are being equipped with reg- 
ators to govern and equalize the flow of 


as 


mains which 


Toronto, Ont.—The Consumer’s Gas 
had the largest display of gas appli- 
ances at the Canadian National Exhibi- 
tion, which closed recently, ever seen. The 
lisplay which attracted the attention of 
the hundreds of thousands of people who 
attended the great annual exhibition fea- 
tured the various uses of gas in homes, 


factories, hotels, bakeries, institutions and 


schools 
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Cor1IntH, Ont.—The Central Pipe Line 
Co., with head office in Chatham, and the 
Union Gas Co., with divisional office in 
Sarnia, are preparing to enter the new 
and very promising natural gas field which 
is being brought in on the Clare Cheese- 
man farm west of the village. L. W. 
Kidd, gas driller of Toronto, brought in 
a well a few days ago, which had an esti- 
mated flow of two million cubic feet a 
day. 


GLENCOE, Ont.—The Union Gas Co. 
has a large force of men engaged in the 
installation of natural gas throughout 
Glencoe. The main pipe lines are com- 
pleted and the services to individual prop- 
erties are now in the course of being con- 
structed. Glencoe citizens voted for gas 
at the municipal elections in December 


Hamilton, Ont.—United Gas and Fuel 
Co., announces that it is willing to ac- 
cede to demands of the city of Hamilton 
for 75-cent gas until 1941, and forfeiture 
of the right to apply to the Municipal 
Board for an increase to the maximum of 
90 cents per 1,000 cubic feet, as a conces- 
sion to obtain consent to purchase the lo- 
cal distribution system of Dominion Natu- 
ral Gas Co. 


3rantford, Ont.—The minimum rate 
now charged locally for natural gas is 
80 cents per thousand plus 15 cents meter 
rent, the minimum bill accordingly being 
95 cents. 
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isk for our bulletins Nos. AL-18-19 
which are very interesting 


THE ALPHA-LUX COMPANY, Inc. 
192 FRONT ST., NEW YORK 


The 


Outstanding 


Gas Purifying 


Material » » » 


Highest #.S removal 
combined with complete 
removal of traces. Physi- 
cal structure insures very 


low box back pressures. 





Chicago 
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HAMILTON, Ont.—The Gas Committee 
of the City Council was recently informed 
by T. Pates Pinckard, Vice-President and 
General Manager of United Gas and Fuel 
Co., that the city would be supplied with 
gas at a guaranteed maximum of 90 cents 
until 1946. In response to a query if the 
present rate of 90 cents could be continued 
beyond that period, Mr. Pinckard declared 
that there could be no provision for the 
90-cent rate beyond 1946 


Canadian Gas Assn. Annual 
Convention 


The 32nd 


Canadian Gas 


Annual Convention of the 
Association, will be held at 
Hamilton, Ontario, June 6th and 7th, 1939 
The Royal Connaught Hotel is to be the 
official 

It is hoped that all members and friends 


headquarters. 


of the Association will make a note of 
these dates, and do all they can to make 
arrangements to attend this meeting. It 
is expected that much of interest and 
practical value to the gas industry of Can 
ada will be on the programme. Members 


desiring any particular subject to be dis 
cussed, that is of general 
asked to send same to the 
an early date. G. W. Allen, 7 
Toronto is Secy.-Treas. of the 
tion 


interest, are 
secretary at 
Astley Ave . 
Associa 


“Reliable” Appliances Announced 


\ new and complete line of improved 
industrial 


gas 


appliances is being pre- 
sented to the trade by The Reliable Gas 


Products Company of Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. This new manufacturing concern, 
established September 1, 1938, is under 


the direction of an engineering staff with 


25 years experience in the gas appliance 
field. The line consists of bench fur- 


naces, hand torches, drilled pipe and ring 
burners, industrial and laboratory bunsen 
burners, urn burners, mixers and valves 
Reliable gas appliances embody new 
exclusive patented features, and are suited 
for use with manufactured, mixed, 
propane, or butane Flame 
1800 degrees Fahr. are 
attained without the use of forced air or 


natural, 


gas. 


temperatures of 


blower 
\ new 
appliances has just been completed. 


catalog describing Reliable gas 
For 
Products 


SW, 


Reliable Gas 
Second 


lowa 


copy address The 
1020 


Cedar Rapids, 


Company, Avenue, 


New Engineering Firm 
Walker W Erick 


Alva O. Greist, engineers well known in 
the public 


Stevenson, Larson, 
utility, coal, metallurgical and 
related industries, have organized the con 
sulting firm of Stevenson, 
Greist and Larson, at 270 Broadway, New 
York Cit) Problems of plant design and 
operation, appraisals and tax studies will 
be handled for industries, utilities and 
others with the development, 
utilization of manufac- 
tured and natural gas, steam and hydraulic 


engineering 


concerned 
production and 
power, industrial power, mining and metal- 
lurgical projects. 
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Servel Incorporated Holds 
Annual Sales Convention 


“Helping the retail salesman to sell” 
was the dominant note sounded at the an- 
nual sales convention of Servel, Inc., held 
at the French Lick Springs Hotel from 
Nov. 3 to Nov. 5. It was announced that 
the company’s 1939 selling program in all 
its aspects, its advertising, had 
been developed with a view to making it 
easier as well as more profitable for the 


even to 


retail salesman to increase his sales 

In opening the convention, George S 
vice-president and general sales 
declared that “the hour had 
individual salesman must 
order to 


other Servel 


Jones, Jr., 
manager, 
struck when the 
available 


have every support in 


enable the gas utilities and 


outlets to obtain the best and most satis- 
fied sales forces possible.” 

“key-note” 
Louis Ruthenburg, directing his 
to the entire selling fraternity of the na- 
tion, stressed the that 


selling plays in our economic system. “Sell 


President 
remarks 


In a address, 


fundamental role 
or sink” was the admonition of the speak- 
er to salesmen everywhere 


“Attacks have been made on business,” 


said Mr. Ruthenburg, “but where would 
we be if it were not for business? If there 
had been no business in the past this coun- 
try would still be a wilderness. If there 
had been no selling there would have 
been no business. 

“Since selling is so important, better 


salesmanship is needed than ever before 
during a period like the present when we 
are emerging from the depression which 
overtook us a yea! Pe 


ago 


















tank directly in the flow of water 
unfailing and positive, 
prevent proper functioning of 
relief valve. 


Pressure relief is obtained 
through a spring-loaded valve 
which opens when the pres- 
sure reaches a predetermined 
point. Should the water be- 
come overheated to 200° F, a 
fusible disc melts and lets the 
water escape thereby prevent- 
ing a further increase in temperature. 


of a tee fitting. 


9913 Elk Avenue _ 





WATER HEATER 
CONTROLS 


AGA Approved 
TITAN Temperature and 
Pressure Relief Valve 


This device is installed on the hot water outlet in the 


Action, as a result, is 
there being no dead pockets to 





The Titan Relief Valve serves as a coupling connected 
in the line thereby eliminating the necessity and expense 
To replace fusible disc, it is not neces- 
sary to disassemble valves or piping in any way. 

Designed for application to storage or range boilers. 
Prevents corrosion, scalding and explosion. 


Catalog and full information upon 
The Titan Valve & Manufacturing Company 


Thermostats @ Safety Pilots @ Relief Vaives @ Safetystats 


request. 


Chicago 


Cleveland, Ohio 








PUBLIC ACCEPTANCE 


is hard to get. 


WINTER HUMIDIFICATION 


has public acceptance to a high 


CASH IN 


on this acceptance and 


BUILD NEW GAS LOAD 


REPUBLIC HUMIDIFIER 


A complete gas-fired appliance 
at a popular price. 


AUTOGAS CORPORATION 


General Sales Agent 


Republic Heaters Sales Co., Chicago 


degree. 


with the 
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Dallas Extends Gas Service 


The Dallas Gas Company during the 
past six months has extended gas service 
to 1,571 domestic gas users. Beginning 


ne 


with 218 domestic services in March, the 
number of new customers increased 254 
in April, 264 in May, 294 in June, 271 in 
July and 271 in August. In addition the 
company has completed two major mair 


line extension jobs to serve new residen 
tial districts in the city 


Mystery Chef Program 


The Committee which is in charge 
the gas industry’s national advertising 
program has been asked by the directors 
of Regional Advertisers, Inc., sponsors 
of the Mystery Chef radio program, t 
include that program in plans for national 
advertising starting with July 1939. Thi 
directors believe that the broadcasts have 
been so successful on a regional basis that 
the Chef’s talks and recipe book should 
be made available to the entire industry 
over Coast-to-Coast network facilities 

The Mystery Chef’s program for the 
gas industry started by electrical trans 
cription on Syracuse and Rochester, New 
York stations on December 3, 1935 and 
by “live” broadcast the following day 
on eleven other stations in the East. The 
original territory covered extended from 
Washington, DD. C., to Portland, Main 
and from New York City to Buffalo, New 
York. Later Cleveland, Ohio and _ six 
cities on the Pacific Coast joined the pro 
gram. In the meantime, electrical tran 
scriptions were made available to com 
panies outside the territory reached by th: 
“live” broadcast. The Chef personally 
has given a total of 312 talks of fifteen 
minutes each since he has been on the air 
for Regional Advertisers, Inc., not count 
ing the repeat broadcasts made for the 
Pacific Coast companies. 

A feature of the program has been the 
free offer to listeners of the Chef's re- 
cipe book entitled “Be an Artist at the 
Gas Range” and a pamphlet containing 
sixteen pages of recipes not included 
the former book. Listeners to the pri 
gram were obliged to call in person at the 
office of the nearest participating gas com 
pany to receive this literature. The dis 
tribution of the recipe book has been 
about 2,200,000 copies and the Supplement 
625,000 copies. Other literature, includ 
ing the Chef’s Four Dollar a Week Menus 
for Four Persons, has been distributed by 
the thousands. In addition, the broadcasts 
have brought forth an enormous volum 








of mail from enthusiastic listeners 


Pittsburgh Coal Co. Appoints 
Matthews Ass’t General Sales Manager 


Earl C. Robertson, vice president in 
charge of sales, Pittsburgh Coal on 
pany, today announced the appointment 
of Harry S. Matthews, Jr., as assistant 
General Sales Manager, succeding W 


liam B. Poindexter, who was _ recently 


named General Sales Manager of the 


company. 
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Catalogs 


Automatic Controls. Catalog No. 35 

Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown, 
towa, describes and illustrates 183 dif- 
ferent automatic controls and acces- 
ries. It contains more than 73 in- 
tallation photographs and diagrams. 
Dimensions, working pressures and 
prices are given in complete detail. 

The catalog is divided into 12 sec- 

ns, and contains 16 pages of the well 

wn Fisher capacity charts so useful 
n sizing controllers properly for all 
fluids and all conditions. These new 
upacity charts are now more complete 
ind easier to read than before. 

Ring type binding allows the catalog 

be opened flat; makes it easier to 
1S¢ Printing throughout the book is 
n green and black. Copy sent on re- 


quest 


Electric Welding. A well illustrated 
ind comprehensive 20-page booklet giv- 
ng the story of the new arc welding 
technique made available by the Lincoln 
‘Shield-Arc” Welder with — self-indi- 
iting dual continuous control. 

This bulletin, printed in two colors, 
iscusses in detail the operation of 
velder control, interpreting the electri- 
al performance in terms of mechanical 
elding results. It explains the need 
for control of the slope of the volt 
ampere curve in order to vary the type 
f welding arc to suit various working 
conditions, types of joints and classes 


of work. It shows how this new welder 
provides complete control of the type 
and size of welding arc and gives the 
operator an accurate indication of the 
etting of the welder both as to the 
type of work and number of amperes. 
Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, O. 
Regulators and Meters for Bottled 
Gas. Specifying meters and regulators 
for the measurement and control of 
liquefied petroleum gases is a highly se- 
‘tive process requiring an extensive 
background of technical information. 
Reliance Regulator Corporation in co- 
peration with American Meter Com- 


has issued a comprehensive new 


pany 
bulletin which greatly simplifies the 
cess 
[yvpes of applications and working 
conditions are clearly defined, and com- 
plete specifications for the appropriate 
types and sizes of meters and regu- 
ators given in convenient form. 
While this bulletin is not intended 
supplant the advisory service offered 
y the “Reliance” and “American” en- 
gineering departments, it does afford 
such detailed, easily understandable 
data as to make ordinary purchases of 
I correct equipment a simple matter 
Entitled “Instructions for Ordering 
Xegulators and Liquetied Petroleum 
ras Meters,” it may be obtained from 
Reliance Regulator Corporation, Al- 
bra, California, or any of the Amer- 
an Meter Company offices. 
Gas Fired Oven Controls. Control 
nstruments for the protection of gas- 


I 
i 


( 


red ovens and furnaces are described 
a new bulletin, just published by the 
istol Company, Waterbury, Conn. 


\ copy of Bulletin No. 521 will be 
sent on request 

Air Compressors. The Sullivan Ma 
chinery Company of Michigan City, In- 
diana, has issued a new twenty-page 
catalog describing and illustrating their 
Unitair stationary and semi-portable air 
compressors for displacements ranging 
from 107 to 435 cubic feet per minute 
and for commercial pressures up to 125 
Ibs. per square inch. 

Portable Indicating Potentiometer. 
A four-page bulletin (D.M.F. 763) is- 
sued by The Foxboro Company, Fox- 
boro, Mass., describes this new instru- 
ment for testing and standardizing serv- 
ice instruments and thermocouples. 
Stressing the value of the light weight 
of the portable pyrometer (only 12% 
Ibs. complete), the bulletin explains the 
usefulness of this instrument for tem- 
perature measurement, for checking 
calibration of potentiometer-type  in- 
struments and for checking calibration 
of millivoltmeter-type direct-reading in- 
struments. 

A full page of the booklet is devoted 
to schematic drawings of suggested in- 
stallation layouts for the new indicator 
for temperature measurement and cali- 
bration testing. 

Bell Type Meters. The Bell Type 
Meter for low pressure, low differen- 
tial measurement of gas or air is well 
described and illustrated in Bulletin 
D. M. F. 744 issued by The Foxboro 
Company, Foxboro, Mass. 

Explosion Proof Motors. Bulletin 
1225 of Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Chi- 
cago describes details of this motor de- 
signed for use in hazardous locations 
where combustible gases and volatiles 
are present. 


Air Conditioning. Domestic units de- 
signed and manufactured by Carrier 
Engineering Co., Syracuse, N. Y. are 
described in detail in a 16-page bulletin 
“Home Air Conditioner.” Health and 
comfort features are discussed in con- 
siderable detail. 


Flow Control, a 38-page bulletin No 
170-1 issued by The Foxboro Company, 
Foxboro, Mass., contains an unusual 
amount of application data on instru- 
ments for control of flow in industrial 
processes such as controlling hot and 
cold oil, gas, air, acids, caustics, gas- 
oline, steam and chemical solutions. 

Among typical examples of flow con- 
trol discussed are liquid flow, gas vol- 
ume, flow control of geared pumps, of 
turbine-driven centrifugal pumps, of 
crank and flywheel pumps, of gas en- 
gine driven reciprocating pumps, mul- 
tiple drive pump control and split feed 
fiow control. Schematic diagrams ac- 
company each discussion. 


Gas Engines. A bulletin issued by 
Ingersoll-Rand describes the Type PVG 
gas engine, a logical development to 
supplement the popular XVG gas-en- 
gine-driven compressor introduced by 
this company in 1932. It is a 4 cycle, 
V-type, multi-cylinder engifie, built for 
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ontinuous full load operation at the 

moderate speed of 400 r.p.1 Available 
n three sizes of 4 cylinder 185 h.p., 6 

cylinder 275 h.p., and 8 cylinder 370 h. p 
Liquefied Gas Fittings. Informat 

n the use of flared fittings and per 


tubing for making liquefied gas insta 
| both domesti 
purposes is included in 
No. 700 issued by The Imperial Brass 
Manufacturing Company, 1200 West 
Harrison Street, Chicago, Illinois. The 
bulletin illustrates all tl 


lations for and indus 


4 
12 page bulletin 


1e various styles 


f flared and pipe size fittings used for 
and gives sizes and prices 
both on the 


nominal 


Gas Fired Boilers. 


basis of 


hown 
O.D. size and 


1Zes a\&¢ Ss 
tube size 


Sellers Engineer 


ing Co., 2415 No. Ashland Ave., Chi 
igo has issued bulletin and price list 
n immersion type gas fired boilers and 
ther combustion equipment including 
water heaters, burners and blast sys 


catalog 
Burner Co., 


Gas Burners. In a 48 
No. 38-A) The 


pare 


Bat ber Gas 
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3702 Superior Ave., Cleveland, fully de 


scribes the entire line of gas burner equip 


ment made by this company and which 


are used by many of the foremost makers 


ot gas heating appliances. The principles 
lications of these 


lescribed well 


Specification charts various 


and many apy urners 


are thoroughly and illus- 
trated 
grate dimensions and areas are included. 


Shut-off valves, regulators, and other 
specialties are included. Bulletin 9-38-A 
tells the story in brief for dealer dis 


tribution 











Obituaries 





HARRY C. ABELL 


Harry C. Abell, vice-president of Ele 
tric Bond and Share Company, died in 
New Orleans after a week's illness. He 


was sixty-nine years old 





HARRY C. ABELL 


He was president of tl \met 
in 1925 and 1926, was 


American parents in Winnipeg, Canada 


Association 


He started his career in publi tiliti 
in 1889 as an apprentice with the Canadiar 
Pacific Railway. Later he 


Belding Motor Company, ( 


ly with the 


cago; the Canadian General Electric ( 
pany, the Anchor Line and the Interna- 
tional Navigation Company 

In 1921 he became associated with the 
Electric Bond and Share grou 9 


many offices. He resigned these offices 
1933, retaining only his vice-presidency it 


the holding company 


He was a member of the American So- 


Engi eers. Americar 
Institute of Electrical Engineers, the Na 


tional Electric Light 


ciety of Mechanical 


Association and the 


Fngineering Institute of Canada 


JESSE R. STETSER 


R. Stetser, New York Metropol 
itan Manager of Roberts & Mande: 
Cor passed away on November 7th, 


less 
Stove 
pany, 
following a recent emergency operation 

Mr. Stetser joined the Roberts & Man 
der Stove Company in 1925 as New Jersey 


sales representative and was later made 
New York Manager following the death 
ot Mr. Harry P. Dains in 1930. Mr. Stet 
ser was also Assistant Secretary and a 
Director of Roberts & Mander Stove 


Con 


DATI\ 
pal 


WILLIAM GEORGE ZEPF 


William George Zepf, formerly cashier 
f the Consolidated Gas Company of New 
York, died (November 15) at 
his home, 203 Brook 


- 7) 
Was 4/24 


Tuesday, 
Underhill 


lyn, following a heart attack. He 


\venue, 


years old 
Mr. Zept 
New 


solidate d 


1866 at Hyde 
joined the Cor 
New York 
(now known as Consolidated Edison Con 
pany ot Nev York) 49 


retired in Janua 1936, after 47 vears of 


was born in 
York He 


Company of 


Park, 


(as 
years ago He 
service 


CHARLES K. HEEBNER 


Charles K. Heebner, construction man 


ager of United Engineers & Constructors 
Inc., and an employee of U.G.L. system 
companies for 32 years, died in the Ger- 


antown Hospital, Philadelphia, on No- 
vember 14. He was 54. 

On June 18, 1906, Mr. 
his association with the U.G.I. s\ 


the Philadelphia Gas 


Heebner began 
stem, en 
the employ ot 


Works as a street clerk. While with that 
organization he became assistant fitter 
oreman and fitter foreman. In 1910, he 


Northern Indiana Gas & Elec 
Hammond, Ind., as 
1912 he 
assistant of the People’s Gas Light Con 


pany, Manchester, N. H 1917, 


shop 


became engineering 


and, in 


superintendent of the Wyandotte County 
Gas Company, Kansas City, Kansas. I) 
1918 he became erecting engineer of the 


J. A. P. Crisfield Contracting Compan) 
that company was merged into 
United Engineers & Constructors, Inc., Mr 
Heebner became construction manager of 
the new company, which position he held 
until his death 


JAMES H. JOURDAN 
James H 


Jourdan, a director of the 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company, of which 
he was formerly president and chairman 
of the board, died Novem 235th. He 
was seventy-four years old 


Mr. Jourdan 
Brooklyn U1 1On 


thirty-two years afte 


became president of the 


1914, 


a laborer 


Gas Company in 
Starting a 


\lthoug! 


General James 


in the street division his father 
the late 
executive of the 
preterred starting 


ct eded 


pany. 


Jourdan, was an 
company, Mr. Jourdan 
at the bottom He suc 


his father as president of the 


| ‘om- 





JAMES H. JOURDAN 


While working, Mr 


school at night and 


Jourdan 


went to 
was soon made fore- 
was steady and in 1895 


man. Then his ris¢ 


he became chief engineer of one of the 


ompany’s divisions, and in 1910 vice-presi- 


lent, with the title and duties of chief 
engineer, 1n which capacity he had charge 
of the rebuilding of the Metropolitan, 


Nassau and Williamsburz Works 


During his presidency all the 


Citizens, 
subsidiary 
ged int 


‘ompanies of the system were mer 


one 
Mr. Jourdan served as president until 

1934, when he 

board He 


he retired 


became chairman of the 
was chairman until 1937, when 
business life, but 
continued as a director of the 

One of Mr. Jourdan’s most difficult as- 
signments was the building of the $30,000,- 
000 plant, known as the Greenpoint Works 
which 


from 


active 


company. 


was constructed about ten years 


gas 
built by a gas 


ago and was then the largest single 


manufacturing unit ever 


company from the ground up. 
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Modern British Gas Practices 
(Continued from page 15) 


and coke oven industry was 43 mil 
lion tons, and yet 34 to 45 million 
tons are burned annually in open 
grates—mostly soft coal too. 


Coke 

In 1936 the coke export trade was 
so good that it was hard to obtain 
supplies to meet the demand but it 1s 
anticipated that 1938 will create a 
44 million ton surplus. Domestic 
and industrial consumption is 14 
million tons, ten million of which is 
from gasworks. . . 

The London and Counties Coke 
Association installs 150,000 domestic 
coke boilers per year using over 5 
tons of coke each. As many as 100, 
000 open coke grates are sold per 
year. Breeze is sold to Power Sta 
tions. ws 

In a paper “Solid Smokeless Fuel” 
given by Dr. M. Barash, the head of 
my Company’s Research Depart- 
ment, before the Irish Association ot 
Gas Managers in Dublin last August, 
he gives some information on a spe 
cial domestic coke developed at 
Liverpool where it was decided to 
investigate the manufacture of a 
carefully graded fuel. They began 
selling “Dryco” in 1930; 54” to 2 
in 112 pound sealed bags at 4c. 
Sales increased from 1,320 tons in 
1931 to 20,380 tons in 1936. 

At first dry coke was produced 
from coking and non-coking slacks 
in horizontals and dried in a Sulzer 
plant. It is now produced in con 
tinuous verticals. Its success de- 
pends on 1.—A critical selection o1 
coals, (medium coking and_ prac 
tically non - swelling). 2.—Caretul 
control of carbonizing conditions, 
temperatures, etc. 3.—Meticulous 
control, by testing, of each batch ot 
coke produced. 

Dr. Barash pointed out that there 
are other uses for coke including 
grass drying, there being ov er 1,000 
plants in 1937, each a potential user 
of 225 tons of coke between April 
and August each year. Another use 
for coke is for the production ot 
producer gas for operating vehicles 
at a cost of about one third that of 
gasoline driven engines, especially in 
France and Germany and to a small 
extent in England. Germany also 
has coastal and inland ships up to I, 
100 tons dead weight using coke 
Fuel costs for 250 H.P. engines are 
said to be 0.2c per H.P. per hour 
Soil warming and orchard heating 
are also done by hot water gravity 
feed coke fired boilers. 
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Gas Utilization 


Gas is used quite extensively in 
crematoria, for heating and lighting 
a number of swimming pools, for 
illuminating dummy cops and tennis 
courts. It is being used to drive 
buses and trucks, but not extensively, 
although several gas companies are 
using creosote for this. The most 
recent use for gas, of which I am 
iware, is in radios and perhaps it is 
not amiss to describe this use. 

On August 24, 1938 at the Annual 
Radio Exhibition the first complete 
gas radio was exhibited. It is de- 
scribed in the Gas World of August 
27, 1938. 

\ four tube set with a four-watt 
output, costs $20.00 and uses 4 cubic 
feet of gas per hour. Another model 
having an output of eight watts costs 
$30.00. Each of these can be fitted 
to any gas outlet and uses one cubic 
foot per watt per hour. The small 
unit measures 12” x 6” x 8”. 

This Milnes unit is operated by 
lighting a gas jet. The heat from 
the flame passing over special metal 
plates containing a large proportion 
of silver, generates a two-volt cur- 
rent, which passes to the converter, 
acting on the vibrator principle, 
where it is transformed into current 
of 150 volts at 15 to 20 milliamps 
for high tension supply. For low 
tension supply part of the two-volt 
current is by-passed at one amp. The 
unit is guaranteed for 5,000 working 
hours, and the high percentage of sil- 
ver in the plates guards against cor- 
rosion., 

The British Commercial Gas As- 
sociation is pushing the use of gas 
and issues large numbers of attrac- 
tive pamphlets to the public. It also 
directs national advertising. 


Synthesis of Gases 


Some of your members have men- 
tioned their interest in the work 
being done at Leeds University on 
this subject, a report of which was 
made to the Institution in November 
1937. The essential purpose is “for 
the production of gas suitable for 
general distribution. . . . This Report 
is concerned with the synthesis of the 
hydrocarbons and especially with the 
possibility of promoting the synthesis 
by operating at high pressure.” 

The report is extremely interesting 
and should be read in full. A sum- 
mary of it is published in the Eng- 
lish Gas Journal dated November 10, 
1937 

In 1936 experiments had been car- 
ried out when using oxygen for gas 
manufacture and high thermal effi- 
ciencies were obtained, operating at 
itmospheric pressure. The resultant 
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gases were to be used in synthesis 
under pressure. 

The report suggests that in order 
to avoid compression costs it might 
be well to make the initial gasification 
under pressure, although there would 
not be the same control of the prod- 
ucts as when separating the initial 
gasification from the synthesis. 

In the experiments “a mixture of 
hydrogen, carbon monoxide, carbon 
dioxide and undecomposed steam, 
such as would be produced near the 
base of the fuel bed by the initial 
gasification reactions, was passed at 
50 atmospheres pressure over various 
cokes heated to 800° C. The gas 
mixture was supplied at a rate equiv- 
alent to the gas output of a modern 
water gas plant and the cokes were 
made from lignite, semi-anthracite, 
and weakly caking and strongly cak- 
ing coals . . . the gas had a consider- 
able methane content which was not 
greatly dependent upon the type of 
coke so long as this had not suffered 
severe heat treatment during its 
preparation. In particular, the lig- 
nite coke did not appear to be spe- 
cially favourable for methane forma- 
tion.” 

Early experiments indicated that 
most of the methane was from com- 
bination of coke and gaseous hydro- 
gen and not from interaction of H, 
and CO. 

Various fuels were heated to 800° 
C. in hydrogen, or gases containing 
hydrogen, at 1 to 100 atmospheres 
pressure. Gaseous hydrocarbons 
were formed prior to and at 800° C. 
Heating up to 800° C. took 1% to 
2% hours and was maintained there 
for 1% hours. Typical results were 
obtained from a coke prepared at 
450-500° C. from a strongly caking 
Yorkshire coal. Fuels were also 
heated in nitrogen for comparative 
purposes. 

When heated with nitrogen and at 
atmospheric pressures the yields per 
ton of coke were hydrogen 20.5 
therms, methane 13.1 therms; total 
gaseous hydrocarbons 14.6 therms. 
When heated in hydrogen at atmos- 
pheric pressure 1.2 therms of hydro- 
gen and 30.2 therms of gaseous hy- 
drocarbons additional were obtained 
per ton of coke. Up to 650° C. there 
was an absorption of the hydrogen 
supplied. 

The coke was heated in hydrogen 
at increasing pressures and gave 
yields of gaseous hydrocarbons in- 
creasing from 82.2 therms at 5 at- 
mospheres to 277.9 therms at 100 
atmospheres. At 50 and 100 atmos- 
pheres there was evidence of in- 
creased tar yields. 

During the same period calorific 
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Appliance Salesman Available 


Domestic Gas Appliance Salesman with successful record, 
w employed, is looking for new opening with utility, manu 
facturer or distributor. Can furnish strong recommendations 


rom present company. Address Box 108, American Gas Jour 


nal, 53 Park Place, New York 





A Book for Gas Appliance Salesmen 


Domestic Gas Appliances by A. M. Apmann. Gives practical 


working knowledge of the technology of appliances and char- 
acteristics of fuels Ranges, Water Heaters, House Heating 
and Refrigeration are fully discussed 238 pages, many illus 


trations, stiff cover. Special close-out 
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DURABILITY AND SIMPLICITY 


A high pressure service 
regulator designed to 
control inlet pressures up 
to 100 Ibs. Only Two 
moving parts. Essential 
parts easily renewed 
without removing regula- 





Style GV tor from line. Guided 
s . valve gives perfect seal- 
ervice ing at all times. Spring 
Regulator and weight loaded types. 


CONNELLY “S02!” 
IRON SPONGE & GOVERNOR CO. 
Chicago, Ill. Elizabeth, N. J. 
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alues increased from 429 B.T.U, at 
atmospheres to 914 B.T.U. at 100 
atmospheres. 

The absorption of hydrogen began 
with the appearance of methane at 
500° C. and continued to the end 
The therms in the hydrogen al 
per ton of coke were 29.4 therms at 5 
atmospheres, increasing to 172.8 
therms at 100 atmospheres. 

The potential heat in the hydrogen 
absorbed contributed only part of 
that in the hydrocarbons produced 
The additional heat was derived from 
coke and, at the higher pressures, a 
large proportion of the coke was 
gasified. The coke contained 19.8% 
of volatile matter when tested by the 
standard crucible method but, when 
treated with hydrogen up to 800° C 
the percentage loss in weight was 
27.7 at 5 atmospheres, increasing to 
72.0 at 100 atmospheres. 

At the lower pressures with the 
coke heated in hydrogen the hydro 
genation reactions were most rapid at 
500 to 550° C., and at higher pres 
sures at 700 to 750° C. “This range 
is also related to the thermal decom- 
position of the coke, since it is at 
such temperatures that coke is known 
to undergo a profound change with 
the development of a denser carbon 
structure and, normally, a marked 
liberation of hydrogen. It seems 
clear that the hydrogenation of coke 
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to gaseous hydrocarbons depends to 
a considerable extent upon the coke 
being thermally unstable at the tem- 
perature of treatment and that the 
main function of the hydrogen at- 
mosphere is to modify the course of 
a decomposition which would in any 
case take place.” 

In these experiments the cokes 
were treated with hydrogen at high 
pressures and although hydrogena- 
tion commenced at varying tempera- 
tures these various fuels gave similar 
yields of gaseous hydrocarbons. In 
the case of lignite the residue was 
smaller apparently due to a higher 
volatile matter content of the original 
material. The experiments indicated 
that allowing for tar, potential heat 
in the hydrocarbons should be more 
than 90% of the potential heat in the 
hydrogen and fuel directly consumed 
in their formation. 

Experiments were also made on 
coke with a mixture of hydrogen and 
carbon monoxide under pressure. 
Similar yields of gaseous hydrocar- 
bons can be obtained as with hydro- 
gen alone if the rate of supply and 
pressure are increased to make up for 
the lower hydrogen content supplied ; 
the gas yield being of a lower calorific 
value but the thermal yield being the 
same. These experiments were car- 
ried out in a tube 11/16” internal 
diameter and 30” long. 





Residence Air Conditioning 


(Continued from page 21) 


the fact that a rare opportunity 
awaits it, not next year, not five 
years from today, but now. The facts 
are simple. Air conditioning needs 
gradual action in its control applica- 
tion. It needs more careful attention 
to installations in medium and larger 
sized homes. Air conditioning needs 
a much higher percentage of put 
chaser satisfaction. The industry 
should make a review of this situa- 
tion in its every phase, and sales 
should be placed on the basis of re- 
sults and the necessary premium 
demanded for those results. Pull it 
out of the competitive rut. Utilize 
the fact that gas may be advantage 
ously throttled, design unit products 
which utilize this fact on a zoned 
installation, and definitely overcome 
the effects produced by a single gas 
valve which must pass one-third of 
its gas-handling capacity or nothing. 
There are ways. If it is so that gas 
has this attribute of control so essen 
tial to good air conditioning, if gas 
possesses other advantages, why not 
apply it so that the purchaser re 
ceives the possible benefits, protecting 
the fact that it is a gas job. True, 


gas is not productive of objection- 
able odor, is quiet, and simple to 
regulate. But at the present stage of 
things, especially in uncontrolled 
bidding—which is really not com- 
petitive at all when the results and 
the manner of attaining those results 
differ in their details—it seems to me 
gas could be made to lend itself to 
what the conscientious and_ inde- 
pendent designer of air conditioning 
ittempts to do. Why not take advan- 
tage of these potential advantages? 
Conceding for the sake of discussion 
that a gas-fired job provides a very 
desirable set-up for occupancy in the 
basement, of what real advantage is 
this to air conditioning as such if the 
results upstairs are not the best? 

The three evils of the air condi- 
tioning industry are: standard prod- 
ucts which are insufficiently flexible 
for the ramifications of _ field- 
pplication requirements; selling to 
meet a competitor’s price in lieu of 
adhering to proper standards of ap- 
plication practice; and application 
engineering which is too far removed 
from the detailed interests of the 
purchaser. 

The price of an air conditioning 
system does not mean very much 
without an analytic determination of 
what it does and how it does it. 
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Reports to Employees 
(Continued from page 34) 


to six-page letters. More than 82% 
of the replies contained written com- 
ments. In speaking on the results 
Mr. Evans also said: “We discov- 
ered that many employees did not 
fully understand or actually misun- 
derstood things which the manage- 
ment thought were clearly under- 
stood. The replies received provided 
data for the Personnel Department 
to develop a program based upon fact 
rather than just guesses.” 


An employee—or for that matter 
anyone else—does not ordinarily ac- 
quire an interest in or understanding 
of operating statements by one ex- 
posure—or two or three. Facts must 
be hammered home—they must be 
repeated, the same facts must be pre- 
sented in different ways—if possible 
in attention-arresting ways. 


Good relations between employer 
and employee are fundamentally hu- 
man relations. They are generally 
found to thrive when there is a com- 
mon objective, good faith on both 
sides, human understanding, and a 
recognition of each other’s legitimate 
interests. Good employee relations 
are not created over-night but de- 
velop gradually. At the same time 
they are elusive, and serious mistakes 
of management may in a short time 
destroy the good will that has re- 
quired years to build. Thus the day- 
to-day human contacts between those 
in positions of leadership and em- 
ployees are the foundations on which 
good industrial relations may _ be 
built. 


The moving picture which industry 
may develop through its personal 
contacts will be brought out in 
brighter light and better focus when 
illuminated by the proper presenta- 
tion of facts and figures. Industry 
has available for this purpose all the 
latest techniques—and whether it is 
the printed word or the house organ 
or the annual report, the moving pic- 
ture of operations and methods, the 
radio broadcast, or the intimate group 
meetings with executives—no oppor- 
tunity should be missed to thoroughly 
inform the employee concerning the 
company and its operations. 


The individual employee is the fo- 
cal point of industrial and public re- 
lations. The majority of contacts 
with the public are not those of man- 
agement but of the average em- 
ployee. When well and reliably in- 
formed he is a powerful factor in 
building good public relations. 


HUGHES PRINTING CO. 
EAST STROUDSBURG, PA, 














Mined from the famous Youghi- 
ogheny Gas Coal Seam—the rich- 
est of all gas coals — CHAMPION 
represents the highest grade coal 
for retort and by-product plants 
obtainable. Coke made from 
CHAMPION Gas Coal is always 
dense in structure and withstands 
every screen, shatter and tumbler 
test. It’s ideal for domestic, water 
gas or blast furnace use. 





PITTSBURGH COAL COMPANY 


GENERAL SALES OFFICES: OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


; Sales Offices: Baltimore, Md. Buffalo, N. Y. Cleveland, Ohio New York, N. Y. Pittsburgh, Pa. Philadelphia, Pa 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Utica, N. Y. Youngstown, Ohio 
PITTSBURGH COAL COMPANY OF WISCONSIN, Duluth, Superior Minneapolis, St. Paul . PITTSBURGH COAL CO LTD 
Hamilton, Ont., London, Ont., Toronto, Ont., Windsor, Ont. o MILWAUKEE WESTERN FUEL COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Fueling Docks: Lime Island, Michigan; Windsor, Ontario and all Lake Erie Loading Ports 
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ALL SPRAGUE METERS ARE TESTED FOR ACCURACY 
IN A MODERN AIR AND TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLED PROVING ROOM 
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A STEP FORWARD IN ELIMINATING HAZARDS OF 
CHANCE AND OBTAINING THE ULTIMATE IN 
UNIFORMITY OF PERFORMANCE 


MAKING IT POSSIBLE TO ATTAIN 
STANDARD ACCURACY OF 
MEASURING GAS TO AN 
UNQUESTIONABLE 
DEGREE 
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MODERN METERS, BUILT AND PROVED Th! 
MODERN WAY, MAKE FOR DEPENDABILITY 
ACCURACY, LONGER LIFE, AND LOWER 
OPERATING COSTS 
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HAVE YOU OUR CATALOGUES 
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